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TO THE PUBLIC. 



My object in republishing this little work, by Doctor Balbimie, 
with additional testimony appertaining to the benefits of the Turkish 
Bath, is to lay before the public some authentic and reliable facts con- 
cerning this important and interesting subject. The Bath in this coun- 
try has, comparatively, but few advocates among medical men, and 
consequently no history of its own. In Europe and on the contineat 
it is far different. There many of the acknowledged best writers 
and scientific men, of all schools of medicine, have written much 
upon the subject and sustained the principles, theoretically and 
practically, of the hot air bath, and have introduced it as a remedial 
agent into the oldest and most popular hospitals and asylums in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Germany. The reader will find the 
subject so ably handled by Doctor Balbimie that no words of mine 
are required to urge^ thorough perusal of the same. I have also 
added a few testimonials, with other facts, in regard to the bath 
under my superintendence here in St. Louis, which I trust will not 
be altogether uninteresting to the reader. 

On the 9th of October, 1869, this bath was opened to the 
public. The encouragement we received fi*om many of our best 
physicians (of both schools) was very flattering, and to the kindness 
and liberality of these gentlemen I owe much of my success, for 
which, I trust, I am duly thankful. Since we opened the baths 
(eighteen months ago), our register shows that more than twelve 
thousand persons have taken them in this institution. 

To say that I have received the encouragement from the Faculty 
I had every reason to suppose I should, would be untrue. While 
many of our very best physicians have used the bath, and sent 
many of their patients here from time to time, others have denounced 
it as a humbug, a dangerous operation, a weakening process, etc., 
and attempted to keep people away by ridiculing the thing as a 
catch-penny affair, and some of the would-be shining lights^ have 
gone so far as to advise their patients to make their wills beford tak- 
ing a bath. To those gentlemen a cordial invitation is again ten- 
dered to avail themselves of the first principles involved in the 
administration of the Turkish Bath. 

I am daily interviewed by my patrons as to what the Faculty 
think or say as to the remedial effects of the bath ? That question 
is well answered by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, of London. He says: 
" When you present any simple means of general application which 
will prevent or cure a large class of diseases, the doctors, very 
naturally, divide on the subject. The real scientific men, those who 
regard the interest of humanity above the gains of their calling, 
behold in it a great instrumoit of good, and thank God for it The 
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practitioners of the opposite class behold in it a great enemy, and 
treat the matter accordingly/' 

Dr. Hanson, of Milwaukee, an able writer and a thorough gen- 
tleman, says: '*The recognition of the Turkish Bath, as the chief 
handmaid of the true science of Medicine by the practitioners of 
all schools, is only a question of time. Science and experience 
commend it, and the people will, as thousands have done, patronize 
it, either by the advice of or in antagonism to the views of their 
physician, and policy will convince all those whom better reasons 
M to reach."* 

The. public will think and act for themselves by and by, as the 
sahitary effect of the bath is not a matter to be judged by any 
doctor's opinion. It is a matter of simple evidence^ concerning which 
tiie intelligence that rules a ''common jury" is just as competent to 
judge as zSi the colleges of physicians in the country combined, and, 
indeed, with a vast deal stronger probability of an unbigoted and 
impartial verdict being returned. 

There is much ignorance prevailing on this subject (much of it 
wilful, I fear), and so much said about the bath bbing a new thing, 
another nine days' wonder, gotten up to humbug the people, &c., 
&c, that I propose to go back a few years and see what history has 
to say in regard to the hot air bath. In the reign of Antoninus 
Caracalla, A. D. 302, Gibbon says: "The baths of Caracalla were 
q>ened at stated hours for the indiscriminate service of the senators 
and the people; that they contained about 1,600 seats of marble, 
and that the Thermae could accommodate more than 3,000 persons 
at one time. They occupied the * Aventine Mount,' and excelled in 
beauty, grandeur and extent those of any former Emperor. The 
whole enclosed space was more than one mile in circumference; the 
total length of the Thermae, or hot air chamber, was 1,840 feet, and 
its breadth 1,476 feet. At each end were two temples; one dedicated 
to Appollo the other to -^sculapius, as the tutelary deities of a place 
sacred to the improvement of the mind and health. 

"The baths of Diocletian excelled even those of Caracalla in extent 
and splendor, and were the largest in Rome, or, indeed, in the 
world, for they were capable of accommodating 18,000 bathers at 
once. According to Eusebius, they were completed A. D. 302, and 
were built, principally, by the enforced labor of Christians, during 
the tenth and last persecution." 

All the baths of the Emperors had the air heated by flues under- 
neath the floor — the hypocaustium — after the Greek model. So highly 
valued was the bath by the military authorities, as a sanitary insti- 
tution, that wherever a permanent Roman camp was formed there 
also baths were constructed, to protect the health of the soldiers. 
The extensive remams of several such have been discovered in 
England, at London, Chester, Weaxeter, and elsewhere. 

*Tlie above was written by Dr. Hanson four years since. To-day his prophecy is 
ItallUltd (at least in the litde oily of MUwaokee) , his daily average of baths beuig more 
than one lumdred. 
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Candidly considering the history of the bath, the conclusion irre- 
sistibly forced on the mind is, that its utility alone was the cause of 
its universal adoption, for it would be ridiculous to suppose that it 
could possibly have survived the vicissitudes of ages had it not pos- 
sessed a healthful and curative potency^ which commended it to the 
practical wisdom of mankind. 

As an institution, valued and honored, the bath flourished in the 
most renowned nations of antiquity — the Assyrians, Persians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans; and when it was buried amid the 
splendid ruins of the Greek Gymnasiums, and shared the destruc- 
tive fate that overwhelmed the resplendent architectural glories of 
Imperial Rome, it nevertheless survived in far distant parts of Asia. 

The universality of the bath, therefore — its existence during thou- 
sands of years in every quarter of the globe — furnishes prima isxkt 
proof of its value far superior to any that mere abstract reasoning 
could supply. It might have been imagined that such an institution 
would naturally commend itself to a Medical Profession, conscious of 
its high, moral obligations, if not suddenly at first, at least <^[/%^ some 
of the most eminent medical men of the day had tested its merits 
and certified to its great therapeutic power. But the bath has ex- 
perienced no appreciative welcome from the Profession, as a body, 
more particulariy from the teachers and leaders of medical opinion. 
" We ask ourselves," says Erasmus Wilson, one of the first a^ithori- 
ties of the day, " not what disease will be benefited by the bath, but 
what disease can resist its power? " Yet, notwithstanding a " cloud 
of witnesses" have given similar testimony, those who control 
medical teaching, opinion and practice still remain obdurate ; and, 
taking the most charitable view of the matter, I can see no reason, 
neither can I find any cause, for the apathy that prevails in the Pro- 
fession — an apathy which amounts to inhumanity. An agent, at 
once safe and powerful, agreeable and economicd, is offered, fully 
tested by experience, and certified as incomparable in relieving 
various phases of the most painful diseases, and yet how many 
physicians can give an intelligent answer to his patient when ques- 
tioned as to the principles of the hot air bath, their effects, &c., &c., 
upon diseased action. I assure the profession their time can not be 
spent more profitably than by giving some portion of it to this sub- 
ject. 

And now, in offering this able and useful work, on the " Heat 
Cure," by Doctor Balbhnie, I can only say that I hope much good 
will come of it, and that many who now condemn and ridicule the 
bath, both by woids and works, will see their way dear to change 
their views and overcome their former prejudices sufficiendy, at least, 
to give the bath a personal test, and also to give the following pages 
a thorough perusal. My object in republishing this work will then 
have been accomplished. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., 

1603 Washin^on Avenue^ St Louis^ Mo. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The question which we here feebly essay to expound is something 
taotei and higher far, than the introduction amongst us of an Oriental 
luxuiy^ a pure custom, or a new mode of cleanliness, all important 
89 it is admitted to be, even in these subordinate points of view. 
The Turkish Bath is a mighty agency for the Prevention 
AND Curb of Disease. It is a long sought desideratum of practical 
medicine, and will be hailed by all physiologists and physicians (who 
have more at heart the interests of humanity than the gains of a 
calling) as one of the most potent modifiers of the living organism^ 
whether in health or disease. In this aspect of the subject, the more 
tius new ally of the Healing Art is tested the more it will be 
trusted^-^the more will it vindicate its pretensions to be placed in the 
arsenal of physic, as an orthodox weapon of medical warfare. As 
such we believe the day will come when its machinery will be estab- 
lished as an integral and essential part of the equipment of every 
hospital, dispensary, asylum, workhouse, barracks and camp— -yea, 
even of every public school, of every civilized State. Increasing 
eq)erience is bnnging forth new facts every day to prove its curative 
powers. 

Will our palaces and metropolitan club-houses be long without the 
Bath? We trow not. How long will it be ere it becomes the health- 
preserving implement of every complete private mansion? No 
other agency will so neutralize the drawbacks and discomforts and 
dangers of our cold, damp, variable climate during at least seven 
months in the year. Whatever may be alleged of the curative 
powers of the Bath, it can not fail, bye and bye, firmly to establish 
Itself in the public confidence as the grand prophylactic of disease 
•—the preventive agent /ar excellence. 

There can be no question but that the Turkish Bath, extensively 
put within the reach of the poor, will do much to supplant the bane- 
fol fescination, and to substitute the injurious stimulation of alcoholic 
fiquorsl It will become, perhaps, the most powerful antagonistic 
or counteractive agent the Temperance. Cause has yet wielded. 
That sacred cause must seek, as its three grand allies in exalting 
debased humanity. Cleanliness, Health and Religion —^ and the 
accredited ministers of those agencies. The most speedy and sum- 
maiy way to put down the nuisance and demoralization of the GiN 
I^ALACE will be to pit it against and to pitch against it a Turkish Bath 
of at least equal decorative attractions — and offering to the poor^ 
kx the price of the poisonous dram, two hours' oblivion of their care 



and misery— -with vtiproved health, quiet nerves, natural appetite^ 
and, perhaps, washed raiment at the conclusion of the process. A 
soup kitchen of a working man's refreshment room will be a neces- 
sary appendage to all such establishments. It will require no gift of 
prophecy to predict which place of resort shall receive most patron- 
age, and how far the inlproved feelingS) and thoughts and habits so 
induced will pave the way for the labors of the city missionary. 
Will not some wealthy phUanthropist, or society of philanthropists, 
try the experiment? WiU not the teetotallers take up this question? 

It is, perhaps, not out of place here to allude to, to demolish a 
prevalent misapprehension on the subject of the Turkish Bath: it is 
supposed to be only suitable for strong constitutions 1 This is a 
complete mistake. The weakly, to the contrary, as they have more 
need for it, are, perhaps, more benefited by it. Its influence as an 
instrument of ffaining'^^ajR a means of physical development-^is the 
least questioned and questionable. Powerfully aiding nutrition, 
it manifestly promotes growth and strength. For all; therefore, in 
whom nutrition is depraved or defective— for the scrofulous, the 
consumptive, the ill nourished, the enfeebled, the emaciated, &c, 
the Turkish Bath is pre-eminently adapted. Nor is any extreme of 
age beyond its scope. Indeed, the national use of the bath, for 
ages, by the Persians, Greeks, Romans, and (since the conquest of 
Constantinople) by the Ottoman nations, demonstrates, at least, the 
utter groundlessness of its alleged dangers. 

But every excellent thing, even the best, may be abused. The 
Turkish Bath is too powerful an agent for good not to be an equal 
instrument of evil w/i^n misapplUd. Its dose requires to be regulated 
like that of any other remedy-^and this certainly is the province of 
the physician. To be wielded, therefore, with safety, precision and 
success in the treatment of disease, and for the invigoration of the 
delicate— to be delivered from the evils of its maladministration, 
and to prevent such accidents as have already occurred in this 
country — to save, in short, a good cause from a bad name, the 
Turkish Bath must be under scientific prescription and skilled super* 
intendence. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that the Turkish Bath amounts 
almost to a discovery I It is at least a new found boon to the 
States of the Western World. We claim for it to become a perman- 
ent institution among them, as a remedy for many of the evils of 
modem civilization — a remedy near at hand, safe, effective and 
agreeable. The questions it stirs are those which, next to morality 
and religion, intimately affect a nation's best interests. The habits 
it promotes are those which most directly conduce to the health, the 
happiness, the longevity, the physicial culture, the material pros- 
perity, and the moral elevation of the people. 

JOHN BALBIRNIE, 

Clarsmont House, Great Malvern, May 8, 1863. 
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In issuing a new edition of this essay, the Author regrets that the 
most of it has been worked off and stereotyped while absent on a 
tour. This has prevented both press corrections and the addition of 
new matter necessary to perfect the physiological ratidndte of the 
Turkish Bath. It strikes the writer that his own, and all other ex* 
planations of its action and virtues have been too m^Aanicai'^haye 
Dcai founded too much on what might be termed the scavenger 
WORR of the Bath— its safety valve dining and drain flushing opera-» 
tioDS. Undoubtedly this is a true and and all important point of 
view; and alone would place the Turkish Bath on a high pinnacle of 
pre-eminence, not only as a means of cleanliness and luxury, but as 
an Instrument of Therapeutics. To macerate the corporeal tissues 
and thereby to soften and open up their porous stnictiure, Obstructed 
by disease, by sedentary occupations, or by luxurious modes oi liv-» 
ing; to clear off the epidermic varnish that mars the breathing func^ 
Hms of the skin, to exalt its exhalant and absorbent powers, and 
thereby to enhance its uses as a prime agent of the aeration and 
aRCULATiON, as well as of the punfication of the blood; to set free 
Ae blocked up excretions of the body by clearing their eliminatory 
outlet, and thus tp facilitate what is called " the metamorphosis of 
Btracture;" by pbweriul, yet un weakening perspiratory drains, to 
equalize the distribution of the blood on Uie surface and in the 
interior^ and thus to undo congestions of vital viscera. Simultane- 
ously with all this, to poultice (as it were) the extremities of the 
nerves, to soothe the sentient external surface, thereby most effec-^ 
tivdy quelling internal irritation and quieting brain excitement; and 
finally to dose the patulous pores and brace the relaxed muscles ; 
and then virtually to electrify the whole system by the finishing-off 
ablutions ; certes, these are grand ends to gain-^'^an immense boon 
to the sick or the sound man ; and these, moreover, are the express 
aims and *' indications " of all medical practice, by whatsoever name 
called. Thank- God, the sure accomplishment of these ends is the 
valid boast-^we had almost said the exclusive prerogative— of the 
Turkish Bath I So far we can point to its demonstrable sphere of 
action. This is, however, the utmost length that writers have hitherto 
gone in their appreciation of the modus operandi of the Bath. But 
fiiese effects, how valuable soever, are after all in a sort merely 
mechanicals and constitute only one half, perhaps the least potent 
halfi of the physiological benefits of the Bath. There is something 
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mote and greater tar beyond— something "behind the scenes," 
though less palpable, yet paramount. We have now to unfold vifal 
actions of a higher dass than the results specified--^ctions which it 
is the aim of all medicines to effect ; and which the very best medi- 
cines, by a rare chance only, succeed in effecting. 

T/tat copious visible distillation ot fluids from the skin has its 
precise counterpart and analogue in the excretory actions taking 
place within — on the mucous, and even from the s^nms surfaces— 
from the ducts, and even the parenchyma of glaiids, perhaps even 
from every capillary tube and strainer. In this grand interior physi- 
ological moUmen taking place always under the operation of the 
Bath, is to be sought the explanation at once of its invigorating and 
of its curative powers. 

As elucidating the philosophy of excretion, or the depurating 
ECONOMY of the body — we have on page 22 referred, in brief, to the 
beautiful physiological doctrine of cell-formations — minute vesi- 
cular bodies, wherein all the chemicovital actions of the organism 
are effected. By the growth, filling and bursting of these nucleated 
cells, all absorpion, all secretion, and all nutrition are performed. 
We were content there with a mere allusion to the subject. But as 
it constitutes in a sort the very key of the position-^Xh^ stronghold of 
the fortress of truth — the Bath partisans contend for, the subject 
must be opened up at greater length, and illustrated and enforced so 
izx as limited space will allow. 

Both the organising and the disintegrating acts of secretion are 
examples of the beginning and the ending of the cell-life now in 
question. The favoring conditions for the development of cell- 
action, when the dormant or latent germs of it exist, are heat and 
the PURf: OXYGEN of the atmosphere. Instance the case of the 
growth of the chick in ovo^ or of the seed in the soil, even if that 
seed has lain 3,000 years in the coftin or stomach of a mummy I 
Here ceU development or secretory action in the fons et origo of the 
formative nisus^ and not only the beginner, but the maintainer and 
the ender of it— till the " topstonc " of the animal or vegetable 
structure is put ou 1 " How is aU this proved ? " the unphysiological 
reader asks. We reply, "The microscope has brought to light these 
dark arcana of nature." Let this reply so far suffice for the present. 
No instructed medical man will think that in treading this ground I 
am going out of my way for material of defense of the Turkish 
Bath. The phenomena of the gardener's hot'^hause (whether it be 
in the way of developing almost at will, foHage, flowers or firuit, or 
whether in keeping in health and vigor tender exotics that our rude 
clime would be fatal to without such fostering care) — I say these 
familiar phenomena are illustrations of our control over cell-action. 
The sights in our prize cattle exhibitions show our control of the 
SECRETORY ACTIVITY of animal organisms, pushed even to a morbid 
excess. The simple agents at work here, in addition to the nutrient 
materials (which must, in all cases, constitute the platform of opera- 
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tions), are temperature and pure air. Of course, vrrAL action is, 
above and beyond all, the controlling power. But the grand 
point to insist upon is, that this very supreme vital action is itself 
under the control of Art! Those secret, secretory, formative 
PROCESSES which we can initiate and evoke at will, as in the chick 
or seed, or which we can control in the animal as to produce all 
modifications of blood, bone, nerve, vessel, brain, muscle; or by 
which, in the case of plants, we vary at pleasure, roots, stems, 
branches, leaves, buds, floweis, fruit — these, I say, are precisely 

THE SAME physiological ACTIONS WE CALL POWERFULLY INTO PLAY 

IN THE Turkish Bath. This has not been laid due stress upon — 
if the point has been mooted at all 1 and we are not aware that it 
has ! A thousand facts prove that the caloric and oxygen of the 
air. krgely received by every pore of the skin, and every vesicle of 
the lungs, start into unwonted activity the processes of celi-devflap- 
mtnt or secrttory action. This is the basis and beginning of all salu- 
tary, life^exalting, disease^curing efforts on the part of the organism. 
Of couise, the subsidiary agency of diet and regimen, air, exercise 
and repose must be invoked and scientifically regulated. But in 
virtue of this secret physiological machinery of cell-operations — a 
true secretory nisus — it is in our power often, suddenly and at once, 
to extmguish the disease, and reconstitute, rebuild and re-energize 
the dilajadated and decaying bodies of our fellow men — if Slowly, 
sometiniesj and by a very Ht-by-bit process — yet unfalteringly, and 
without faUure as without check, in the same way^ by the self-same 
fMchanismy as the ceralinsect {out of its secret infinitesimal secretions) 
files t^ its rock-reef or sea-girt isle I After these palpal^e and per- 
tinent instances of cell-action, who shall attempt to call " romanc- 
ing," or to think incomprehensible, incredible or mysterious the in- 
initesimdism of nature's operations, or to question the grand results 
they achieve. " Si le grand Dieu est grand dans ks grandes choses^ 
a est tres-grand dans les peUtes^ 

Space forbids us here to pursue the subject; we have thrown out 
sufficient hints for the reflective. I have given the clue to the true 
roHonaie of the best results of the Bath. 

JOHN BALBIRNIK 
The TuiiKisH Bath, Southport, July 30, 1S64, 
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THE TURKISH BATH, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE I^HYSIOLOGICAL BASIS AND ACTION Of TdE ttTk^SH BATH-i 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEPURATION -^- THE PENALTIES OF NOK* 
DEPUllATION. 

* 

** The blood is the life/' as charged with the great vital 
•STIMULI, /. ^*> the sustainers of the movements of the anjniatrf 
machine, the sources of its heat, aiid power, and action ; as contain** 
ingyOn the one hand, the elements of nutrition, or the building 
materials of the fabric — and the fuel of the hving furnace ; and on 
the other, the atmospheric oxygen necessary to ventilate the house 
we live in — ^to combine with the products of decomposition ; thusy 
in one act, b^ one process, supporting the combustion of the body^ 
keeping up its heat, and effecting the removal of its waste. This 
waste is better understood under both its popular and its scientific 
name — the excretions^ or the skimmed off impurities of the body. 
Excretion is, therefore, the depurating process pf animal bodies, 
which we must, if possible, enable the reader fully to imderstandi 
if he is to comprehend the action and appreciate the virtues of the 
Turkish Bath. 

The mere functioning or play of organized structures, every move- 
ment, great or little, of the living apparatus, even every act of voli- 
tion, every thought and every emotion, disengages heat and dissi-* 
pates it, and, therefore, by the first laws of chemistry, must wear 
down and disintegrate the mechanism piecemeal. Hence from its 
first development to its final dissolution, the body is in every atom 
(especially of its soft parts) the scene of incessant, even of momen- 
tary change— of Reproduction and Decay — of the displacement of 
the molecules of-^^he old and effete matter, and their combination in 
new forms, in order to their exit fi'om the body. 

The healthy properties of the living fabric are maintained only so 
long as a due equilibrium exists between nutrition and excretion, 
or depuration; in other words, between supply and «/a^/)f-*between 
income and expenditure of body elements — between the assimilation 
of the new materials and the elimination or exit of the old, worn 
out, or superfluous constituents of structure. 
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In the outgoing rounds of the circulation (/. e., by the arteries), 
blood yields up its nutrient principles for the growth or repair of 
several tissues; in the incoming or returning circuit (/'. ^., by the 
i), it receives for removal or revivification, the particles that 
ive been exhausted of their vitality, or that have served their pur* 
in the economy. This corporeal debris {sewage) imparts to the 
d a dark color and poisonous properties. Hence the great im- 
^fortance ever attached to keeping in good working order the Ex- 
(StrriNG Apparatus of the body. This was the grand virtue of 
Old Physic (which we willingly concede to it), of giving mmute 
Ittention to the excretions. The aim was right — the means faulty, 
liiitant medicines create the anomalous excretions they were sup- 
posed to eliminate. 

Secretion and Excretion are often used as synonymous terms. 
[■ They mean the same thing— literally something separated from the 
Uooid for specific purposes in the living mechanism, ist. For the 
preparation of the nutrient materials, as the saliva, gastric and pan- 
Oeatic juices, bile, &c. 2d. For the formation of the solids and 
fends of the body, as bone, muscle, nerve, tendon, the serous fluids 
(tf tiie joints and of the " shut sacs," the humors of the eye, tears, 
Bwcus, &c. 3d. For the straining off and outlet from the system of 
lU substances whose retention would be injurious-"all wasted, ex- 
traneous, or superfluous matters. These latter constitute the excre- 
tions PROPER. The excretions are to be viewed as the living waste 
f^ apparatus for equalizing, as nearly as possible, the availing 
ttwunt of the body's reparative materials to the degree of its wear 
ttd tear. The excreted products of the body, therefore, are, or 
should be, equal in amount to that of the solids and fluids ingested.*" 
Hie DEPURATING PROCESS of auimals is more essential to life thant 
e?en nutrition. There is but one apparatus or system of organs^ 
md that comparatively a small one, appointed for the elaboration of 
Aefood; but many and large are the instruments appropriated to- 
&e extrication— the excretion — of corporeal waste. The lungs,. 
UVER and skin are set apart for the elimination of the effete or' 
superfluous carbon. The kidneys are the grand outlets for the 
dtiomposed nitrogenous matters, and the earthy and saline materials.. 
Erery other function may be suspended for a considerable time 
without involving life. We can live for weeks without food, or with 
flic liver " locked up;" and several days with the functions of the- 

*A praotioal reflection here. A man, if he sospects his state of health, may thQ»« 
•unmarily test it, take disease ' *by the foreloclc, ' ' and save himself much atler-sufl'er- 
iag, \xs smiply asicing, ' *I8 my legitimate waste in labor or exercise equivalent to the - 




these ^ints, 

JWjies, and to hie him to tlie' taking- down, swilling- out and rinsing-oH' process of the 

' 'PRiNCims obsta: sero medicina paratar, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras." 

Bow Biany valuable lives would thus be prolonged ? How much invaliding prevented^ 
How mncn medical practice superseded? Is the physician philanthropist enough to 
nyoiee hereatl 
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kidneys annulled ; but we can live only two or three hours with 
skin coated over, and only a very few minutes with respiration 
pended ! Hence it is clear that the integrity of the Ei 

NATORY, OR DEPURATING, FUNCTIONS IS THE FIRST WANT OF 
MAL LIFE — ^THE INDISPENSABLE CONDITION OF SOUND HEALTH. Fl 

the same facts, as well as from the immense extent and influence! 
the LUNGS and skin, it is very manifest that the grand business 
Depuration y&//f chiefly on these organs. 

The excernent, or depurating, actions and apparatus of 
living organism it behoves the lay-reader well to comprehenc 
possible. In their philosophy lies the basis of all explanations 
either the Theory or the Practice of the Healing Art. Ag elucic" 
ing this question, we must here devote a sentence or two to 
subject of CELLS — the secret, retired, infinitesimal organisms, whidir 
are the true builders of all animated structure. Every vitalizing 
commences in cells. Nutrition and secretion, growth and renova^.^ 
tion, are but a series of cell operations ! Fat is tiius excemed^ separ-j'iE 
ated from the blood, in its little bags (adipose tissue). Glandulatf^'j 
secretions are but the bursting and yielding up of the contents of tfafl '' 
cells covering membranous surfaces, or lining the follicles and tubd^ '-^ 
of glands. The mucus, which coats the surface of the mucous memr ' 
branes, is elaborated by epithelium cells. The epidermis (or scar^^ 
skin) is but another form of these cells, their contents dried up and 
exfoliating. The cells are continually developed, cast off, and re- 
newed from the germs supplied by the subjacent membrane. The 
CELLS of the intestinal villi (pile of tufts) select and separate from 
the contents of the alimentary canal the nutritious from the refuse 
matters. In like manner, the cells of the secreting tubes, follicles, 
or passages of a gland (as the liver, the kidneys, &c.), separate from 
the blood the effete matters it is its function to elaborate and dis- 
charge (as bile, water, &c). Organization is simply the appropri- 
ation thus of the nutrient compounds floating in the blood, and their 
combination in the proportions necessary .to produce all the diversi- 
fied " tissues " or structures of the body — here bone, there brain ; 
here muscle, there mucus ; here nerve, there vessels, &c. This or- 
ganizing process is sometimes called assimilation — a vivifying or 
hfe-giving process ; assimilation is literally making food like to^ or 
part and parcel of, the tissues. 

From all the above, it will be clear that the presence of any imas- 
similable matters in the blood — substances foreign to nutrition — as 
drugs and other poisons, miasms, the ova of entozd^ bfc^ or sheerly 
the unremoved waste of the body; in other words, retained excrs- 
TiONS — will risk the elements (^. g,, hydatid sacs, or cistircirci cellulost)* 
In this way worms are found m the brain, " flukes " in the liver, &c.; 
cancerous tumors are developed, and deposits of tubercle formed, 
&c. In the same way, we have to explain the local irritations, the 
pains, the functional disturbance of organs, the deteriorated nutri- 
tion, the decline of strength, and the constitutional suflering attend- 



the course of certain diseases. In short, the alterations in the 
effected by the loss of balance between the functions of nutri- 
and depuration — the retention, or ret£^rded elimination, of the 
lucts of decomposition— or foreign substances accidentally or 
itarily introduced — ^lie at the foundation of most diseases, and 
stitute their most palpable material conditions. The mere reac- 
taking place between the solids and fluids of the body, in chan- 
where the circulation is barred {e.g., in congested viscera), suggests, 
to the lay mind, sufficient cause of deranged health, malaise, 
misery. Imagine only half-an-inch of the finest hair — an eye- 
ropped in among the machinery of a Geneva watch. The 
ig organism is, beyond all comparison, more nice and complex, 
[#d, at least, not a whit less sensitive to disturbing causes ! 

. Eealthy blood-making depends infinitely more on perfect depuration--^ 
%^iSy on the CLctive condition of the excretory functions-^ihan on the 
ikkactly nutritive qualities of the food. Whenever the body*s debris^ 
,« the matters of its decomposition, are not duly excreted, a virtual 
iid valid materies morbi remains to vitiate the process of recomposi- 
jwL The functions of supply being impaired — the fountains of 
coiporeal renewal being tainted — the educts 2ca6. products of the assim- 
wive process must be faulty. Bad materials can only furnish bad 

J Mding. Hence the commencing loss of high condition whenever 
Ban comes materially to infringe the Hygienic laws; when, for exam- 

[ A, superfluous food and pernicious drinks combine, with the want of 
«De activity of the lungs and skin (i. e,, with corporeal inaction), to 
toange the balance between waste and supply. Even the diet may 
i)e proper as to quantity and quality, and the alimentary canal may 
be kept " clean; " but all will not avail to produce healthy blood or 
fcft textures, so long as the pulmonary and cutaneous safety-valves 
^obstructed or marred in their play. Let me, however, here remark, 
» intimate are the connections and sympathies between the Skin, 
J«ngs, Liver, and Bowels, that, under the circumstances described, 
tk impossible to keep the alimentary canal " clean," even in the 
teise which leaves out of view the operations of digestion. Those 
^ feed the best, in the popular acceptation of the term, are not 
fte best nourished. An inferior aliment will be turned to good 
account — any ungenial substance it contains will be neutralized, 
Gained, or burnt off, provided the air breathed, and the exercise 
tten, by the individual, be such as to keep up a highly active state 
o( the grand eliminatory outlets of the body; in other words, pro- 
^d the LUNGS and skin have the fullest scope for the performance 
^ their appropriate functions. 

Here it falls into place to illustrate the effects of inactive depura- 
^ organs, from sedentary habits, indolent repose, and luxurious 
JDdulgences of all sorts. The structure and functions of man show 
ftat he was not by any means intended to be a sedentary animal. 
Those who live the longest and enjoy the best health are invariably 
persons of active habits. From the moment man becomes a civilized 
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beingy the Depurating process of his blood becomes less perfect ,' in oih 
words J the grand excretory functions of the Skin, Lungs ^ and Liver a 
less completely exercised. From that moment, diseases of various ty^ 
and class, and one large class in particular — tubercular diseases {50 
fula and consumption)— begin to show their ravages on his fram 
And the reason of this is very obvious. Man's habits and modes 1 
life become then less conformable to the instinctive requirements < 
his constitution ; his exercise is less frequent or less natural— eitb 
unremitting or not at all; his lungs are compelled to long periods ( 
comparative inactivity; and his skin is equally diminished in fum 
tion by loads of superfluous clothing, as well as made susceptible t 
every atmospheric variation by all sorts of "coddling" in wan 
rooms. By these and sundry other anti-hygienic influences, th 
blood of the civilized man is infinitely less oxygenated than it should b^ 
He voluntarily debars himself of the means of carrying off" the eflfd 
matters of his body. When the Lungs are imperfectfy exercised 
is impossible for the skin to be healthily active in its duties; for di 
two go together, co-functionate (if we may coin a word). Baths (< 
the old sort) and cleanliness were the best compensations the caf 
admitted. But nothing — save some such substitute as that now pr* 
sented to the public in the shape of the Turkish Bath — perfectly con 
pensates the want of active exertion in a pure air ; for nothing efc 
can perfectly open, and keep open, the body's safety-valves, or secai 
the perfect elimination of the corporeal waste. 

But the worst of the case of the locked-up excretions of the sh 
in particular is this — ^viz., that the duty so shirked is thrown necess 
rily on the Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, or Bowels, Hence, nolens volef 
able or unable, the latter organs are compelled to do double work f' 
viz., to perform their own specific work, and to take up the sup 
seded and suspended functions of the skin. For a time, the cons 
tution gives no indication of the injury of this supplementary lal 
or vicarious discharge of duty. But eventually, at " the turn 
life" — at the critical age — in short, in the period of decline, ^ 
overtasked, overstrained organs, knock under. Nature tires, or g 
deranged, in the unequal conflict. From this starting point, a q\x 
of morbid causation gradually stretches its links round the organi- 
first impeding, then disabling function after function. The live* 
kidneys utter their complaints with a voice that can neither be 1^ 
interpreted nor resisted. Congestion of the abdominal viscera 
imminent, and blue pill is at a premium; or diuretics or cathar^ 
are in demand. The heart, lungs, or brain, show open and m^ 
fest signs of congestion, at least of embarrassment and tardiness 
their operations. The individual ages rapidly. His face is talla 
or jaundiced. He is the victim of sciatica, or tic, or gout, or rh, 
matism. In short, from a primarily inactive skin, aided by an ov 
active^ or over-stimulated stomach, and perhaps an over-worked 
over-worried brain, the sufferer becomes prematurely old and regula 
broken down — a victim of disease too generally inciurable, involvi 
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ftepTincipal organs — ^all the product of impaired general, and arrested 
local, circulation— congestion of vital structures — ^and, with this state 
of matters, retained excretions, and poisoned life-springs; all — all 
from the simple starting-point of undepurated blood ! A host of 
evib, therefore, in their beginning, perfectly subject to man's control, 
od within easy reach of remedy. 

The most desolating, as the most imiversal, scoiu-ge of modem 
lodety, viz., tubercular disease — ^has its origin in impaired func- 
h^ of the skin and lungs/ This is usually supposed to be purely 
asd simply a disease of disordered nutrition. And so it is in all 
h essential elements. But the fons mali lies farther and deeper. 
Neither digestive derangements nor. scanty nutrition ever, per se^ 
pnerates this " foul fiend." Be it thoroughly well considered and 
W&embered, it is only when impaired nutrition^ or bad blood-making — 
rtethcr fix)m bad materials or bad stomach — coincides with forced 
kac&m of the pulmonary and cutaneous functions — that is, with de- 
fccdve elimination of carbonic acid and lactic acid-^that. the dire 
Hood-taint in question, and its characteristic products^ are manifested. 
Miildtudes of scrofulous and consumptive patients do not belong to 
te ill-fed classes, neither are they among the notoriously dyspeptic; 
*they only become dyspeptic in the advanced stages of the malady. 
On the other hand, it is a matter of familiar observation that your 
Aorough-going dyspeptic — and his name is Legion — never becomes 
^ther scrofulous or phthisical. As a general rule, he is a being who 
iVes very much for himself, and therefore with extreme care— one 
'^ho encompasses himself with the comforts of life — who eschews ex- 
^^esses, and who has a care to breathe pure air — who takes much 
exercise, who bestows much pains on the condition of his skin, giv- 
^g it every advantage of clothing, cleanliness, currying, suitable 
^iperature in doors, &c. Besides, your gastric sufferer is usually a 
^ecn man of business, or an ardent devotee of literature and science, 
^*id is not devoid of much agreeable mental stimulation. All these 
^*v concRtions opposed to the inroads of tubercular disease / But let 
^c circumstances of the case be reversed — ^let the individual be ill- 
fed, ill-warmed, ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- ventilated — ^let him become 
^c inmate perhaps of a cellar residence, or a prison cell, with moral 
?^ well 2& physical depression, low spirits, &c., to struggle with — and 
^ will then be a miracle if he do not, sooner or later, exhibit some 
^mi of this exterminating disease. But the morbid change in ques- 
^<m {tuberculosis) takes place, less because of the implication of the 
^ligestive organs, than because the lungs and skin have been con- 
demned to comparative, if not absolute, inactivity. The very sighing 
^f the disconsolate is an instinct to rouse the action of the lungs. In 
*ike manner the well-to-do classes, who have no material or osten- 
^ble miseries to borrow the diease firom, equally succumb, when 
^^hted affections, grief, bereavements, disappointments, &c., deaden 
^^ heart and head, paralyzing, in a sort, the skin, and lungs, and 
fiver, if not limbs also. Jn shorty any one may become the mark and 
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vuHm of tubercular disease^ when^ together with causes impain 
general healthy the active play of the skin and lungs is impeded 
any circumstances whatever^ The most potent of these are ch 
perspiration, or unguarded exposures in variable climates, 
clothing as much as under-clothing of the skin, stooping posti 
confinement of chest by ligature or stays, the influence of abs< 
passions, &c.; and most of all (in the highly-favored classei 
should otherwise escape the disease) inflammations, which c< 
or consolidate portions of the pulmonary tissues, and the trea 
of which, as hitherto managed^ entails weeks of wearisome cc 
ment to the sick room ; too often in the olden time the poison 
the system, and the ruining of the digestive organs, by the ' 
sive use of drugs; bleeding, blistering, low diet, and deph 
together with the depression of the vital powers by every othe: 
Hygienic influence.* We shall give for the present the ap 
case of the monkys in the Zoological Gardens of London, 
great many years ago. An elegant room was built for them, 
attention was paid as respects the quantity and quality of food 
one thing was wanting — ventilation was entirely neglected! In 
the functions of the skin and lungs were ignored. The conseq 
was, they all died of tubercular disease within a short time. 

In conclusion of this part of our subject, we believe it may t 
down as an irrefragable truth, viz., that no one with perfectly ; 
lungs and skin becomes tuberculous; or being tuberculous 
remains without the arrest of the ravages of the disease. 

Lactic acid is one of the products of the decomposition ( 
tissues, and finds its chief outlet by the skin. When the cuta 
function is impaired — (and this impairment , we contend ^ is an 
ral part of tubercular disease^ — the elimination of the lactic a 
attempted by other outlets, chiefly by the bowels. Hence the pi 
ing acidity of the intestinal canal in scrofula and phthisis rem 
by all who have investigated that point. Hence the partia 
temporary benefit ot alkaline remedies in those diseases. This 
ity of t\iQ primce vue^ and the derangements of the alimentary 
associated with it, are most common in infants and children. ] 
their greater tendency to manifest the mesenteric forms of sci 

We challenge refutation of this position, viz., that imperfect 
depuration (/. ^., defective play of the lungs and skin) and not a 
bad digestion, or faulty blood-making, is the primary source of tht 
tion of the solids and fluids characteristic of scrofula and consun 
A careful analysis of all the phenomena, and an extensive gen 
ation of the best ascertained facts regarding the causation of 
diseases, can lead the honest and dispassionate inquirer to no 
conclusion. For our own part we have devoted many long 
to this research. The solemn and unalterable conviction < 
understanding we have now uttered — and fearlessly, as beco 

*I shall illustrate all this another day in my medical histories of some 
guished victims of consumption. 



t-seeker. The foregoing observations, therefore, are a high plea, 
:tfiey do not constitute an unanswerable argument, for the Turkish 
to be established among us, co-extensively with the evils it is 
Led and fitted to grapple with. 

[' Let us . explain as briefly as possible the mischievous effects on 

ition of impairment of the functions of the lungs and skin — /. ^., 

M the want of adequate supplies of oxygen to combine with the 

[iM)onaceous waste of the body, and to effect its elimination from 

Jbe system. This point of view will exalt the utility of the Turkish 

llth more highly in our estimation than aught else. We have 

ikeady shown that oxygen is the first want of the animal economy — 

t want of infinitely more importance than even food ; inasmuch as 

k products of decomposition demand abstraction and exit, momen- 

kfify as they are formed. Now, as the food contains large supplies 

(jf^ most indispensable element (oxygen), is it a very violent sup- 

C' on, or a very improbable hypothesis, its reception failing by the 
akd skiriy that the economy in its pressing want of oxygen 
hmmsfiom this source of supply — albeit at too dear an interest ? or, 
H Liebig would express it, converts the elements of nutrition into 
daunts of respiration / What more likely resource, what more nat- 
ml, what easier, what more at hand, than when the food is 
[. decomposed in the process of digestion, and its elements set free, 
&it a portion of the oxygen of the fatty and albuminous matters 
AouW be abstracted to supplement the deficit of that introduced by 
things and skin? In this way, a radical vitiation of the aliment- 
&y principles would be effected, thereby disabling them for perfect 
BUtntion, precisely to the extent to which they had been robbed of 
Oi^gen. The tissues formed from this faulty material would, of 
coarse, be defective, or diseased, in a corresponding ratio. This 
feeriorated albumen we know presents in the case of tubercular 
tfgects. It will not fibrillate like the albumen of healthy blood. It 
«»«Kj, instead, a granular, amorphous form — a form unfit for the 
Writion of the tissues. Chemistry will, perhaps, tell us one day what 
frccise things have taken place in the atmoic constitution of this dete- 
Anited albumen. Is it a very far fetched and unlikely conjecture, 
&at it has parted with some atoms oi its oxygen for indispensable 
dq)^u^tion ? in other words, to diminish the evils of an excess of 
ttdiminated carbon in the system ? Are we assuming too much in 
calling it deoxydated albumen ? But we are fortunately not left in the 
nine uncertainty as to the results to the oily principle of the loss of 
a portion of its oxygen. Chemistry even defines and gives a name 
to this deoxydated oil. It is is a cholesterine — a form utterly unfit 
fcr nutrition. It abounds in tubercle ! This we should, expect The 
Ever is the appointed organ for eliminating the excess of fatty mat- 
tmin the system. Cholesterine is a constituent of bile. Wlien in 
excess in the economy, we have of course fatty liver. Now this fatty 
fiver is peculiarly and pre-eminently the lesion of consumptive sub- 
I jects. The ikt and oils of their diet go into the stomach sound. 
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Here we find them in a degraded shape; /. ^., largely divest 
their oxygen. What greater proof could we have of the prii 
we seek to establish — ^viz., that oxygen failing by the skin and '. 
Nature, in her dire extremity, when perfectly non-plussed, rob 
food of it — as it were, preferring that the machine be kept in p! 
any hazard and expense, rather than to come to a stand at oi 
that the patient die slowly and gradually rather than sudc 
Need we wonder that blood-globules made of such deoxy 
materials are of low vital properties, and that in proportion i 
system is compelled to use this faulty material a progressive 
rioration of the whc^e solids and fluids of the body takes place- 
extent, in the long-run, utterly incompatible with the functio 
life? 

This which affords, for the first time, the true rationale of fatty 
for the first time also yields the explanation, at once of the en 
tion characteristic of tubercular disease, and also of the effic? 
cod-liver oil in checking that emaciation, and mitigating the s 
-^oms. By virtue of disabled lungs and sluggish skin, vitiate 
faulty posture of body, ligatures of waist, sedentary habits, 
confinement in unwholesome chambers, breathing live-long i 
an atmosphere unrenewed, and doubly tainted by the mephiitic < 
ations of bed, &c., &c. — oxygen having become an imperious 
in the economy, not only in the food robbed of a quota of its 
gen, but the available fatty tissues of the body are laid under c 
bution. Nature has, in fact, deposited fat in its areolar beds f< 
purpose of supplying the necessary oxygen during seasons of in 
ity of the respiratory organs and skin. Instance, point blank, Y 
nating animals, who commence the winter fat and awake leanj 
same is the source of the waste in phthisis. Cod-liver oil, b; 
senting a large store-house of oxygenous supply, spares the ac 
tissues, and so far is an invaluable nutrient element.* 

*I answer two objections here : 1st Why is the oxygen of the oil an< 
men robbed, which have so small quantities of it to spare, compared w 
starchy and saccharine principles of the food which abound in oxygen ? I 
that the oxygen is not readily get-at-able in the food in question, because tl 
hydrates of carbon — /. ^., conu)inations of water and carbon, which water 
require to be decomposed before its oxygen was available. Now we have n< 
that water is ever either formed or decomposed in the body. But the 0x3 
the oil and albumen is more easily separated. Hence these principles sui 
robbery of it, and the consequent deterioration of their properties as nutrier 
ciples. Objection Second: Is not your destination of food antagonistic to L; 
theory of heat-forming and blood-forming elements ? I admit that it is ; an 
prepared to prove, moreover, that Liebeg's theory of animal heat of the d 
tion of food is open to fatal objections, which cannot be entered upon here 
give one example : If carbonaceous foods were solely or chiefly for respirato: 
poses, what becomes of the highly carbonaceous rice and ghee diet of the H 
uving often in a temperature above that of his body ? How is this carboi 
off without burning him up ? Liebeg*s theory totally fails to explain these 
How is rice and ghee incapable of sustaining an Esquimaux ? Suffice it, tl 
state my convictions, that every chemical research instituted will only confi 
position that the oxygen of the fat of tubercular patiei)^ is appropriated : 
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finally, on this branch of our subject No undemonstrable or as 

1^ undemonstrated truth is clearer (to my own mind at least) than 

^ viz., that the available oxygen of the food is converted into an 

^iement of respiration or depuration whenever sufficient oxygen for 

4« purpose is not forthcoming by the inlet of the lungs and skin, or 

J'jfiaent carbon not eliminated by the same outlets. Here, then, 

is a grand impairer of nutrition — a new, and yet very old factor of 

jfiscase, introduced to the notice of the profession! Is this not track- 

JQg to his lair a fell destroyer of the human race, who has long lain 

ii ambush? 

The practical views now suggested in connection with the Turk- 

^ Bath, when pushed to their legitimate consequences, will operate, 

^e believe, a great revolution one day in medical treatment; and 

^ influence for good the destinies of thousands of unborn genera - 

tons! I challenge my respected medical brethren to refute the dis- 

™ct proposition I lay down on this head, viz., deficient oxydation 

^f the waste of the body lies at the foundation of most diseases— an 

evil aggravated in chronic disease, by the attempts of the system to 

compensate this defect by abstracting oxygen fi-om the food ! 

I>isprove this allegation who can.t Beyond all question, this infi*a- 
Oxydaiion is the starting-point of gout, of rheumatism, of diabetes, of 
&^aunular kidney, of fatty degeneration, of many forms of fever, and 
of some others of our gravest diseases. If so, what is pointed out 
^ the cure of thi^ state of matters ? Less trust to mere drugs unques- 
tionably; and more attention to open, and keep open, the body's 
safety-valves! This can always be done by the simplest natural 
agency. It would argue little wisdom and less benevolence in the 
All-wise and All-merciful Designer and Maker of all things, if we 
^ere obliged to go to the wilds of Peru for a remedy to a disease 
caught on the banks of the Thames, or in the meadows of the Sev- 
^ ! But fortunately for mortals, the " bane and antidote lie both 
'>pfore them." If I were asked to give a brief and distinctive defi- 
nition of the Turkish Bath, I would say, It is that which claims the 
^elusive or pre-eminent power of physiologically opening the safety- 
^alves of the living mechanism ; or, in other words, developing a 
^i^ activity of the depurating economy of the animal body ; and so 
^filling the first grand indication for the cure of all diseases. If 
^^Ided by courageous and skilled hands, no artificial or medicinal 
^stem will be able to compete with it, either as respects the quan- 
"^ or quality of its cures. How precisely adapted it is to arrest the 

^^ it to be : that supplementarily the oil and albumen of the food of such patients 
of tK*^ under contribution — are deoxydated for depurating purposes, in the defect 
^e perfect duty of the lungs and skin. 

^is^y." party"— the "party" of the Turkish Bath- -will doubtless chaUenge the 
P^*ession to this disproof — to invalidate or substantiate my position. So impor- 
~^^ is the question practically, so much will the truth of this view advance the 
~^« of the Turkish Bath, that I entertain strong hope that some rich partisan 
y'^ make it the subject of a Prize Essay for German, French, or British cnemists 
to decide. ^ ' ' 
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ravages of scrofula and consumption, all theory now declares — if 
fects failed to speak. And we do anticipate and predict an immense 
decline in the prevalence and mortality of these maladies from the 
time of the general establishment and patronage of the Turkish Bath 
among the Western peoples — now their greatest victims. Among 
the Eastern nations who use the bath this desolator of European 
hearths is almost imknown ! Ecce omen. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE AGENTS OF DEPURATION; OR, THE EXCRETORY APPARATUS 

OF THE BQDY. 

The whole body may be considered, in one point of view, as a 
grand excretory apparatus. The Lungs, the Skin, the Liver, the 
Kidneys, and the Botv^els are but the more prominent organs for 
the elimination and outlet of the superfluous, wasted, or noxious 
materials of the system. The first three only of these constitute 
the subject matter of the present exposition — giving simply so much 
of their anatomy and physiology as is necessary to the explanation 
of their functions. We begin with 

ist. The Lungs, On this function all that is relevant or demanded 
for our popular treatise may be comprised in a very few lines ; and 
the briefer the more desirable, because we have much to say on the 
Skin and Liver — organs much more under our control, and, there- 
fore, more subject to abuse. 

The largest product of the waste or transformation of thd struc- 
tures of the body is carbon. This is indicated by the dark color of 
the blood returning fi*om the rounds of the circulation — exhausted, 
devitalized, and loaded with the impurities of the body's decompo- 
sition, as well as with much of the refuse of the materials of recom- 
position, chiefly carbonaceous. The Divine Architect of our frames 
has taken corresponding precautions for its excretion or throwing 
out. The apparatus provided to this end is at once the simplest and 
the most comprehensive. The exclusive requisite is a membrane 
that shall admit the diffusion of gases; in other words, tha^shall ex- 
pose the blood to the influence of the atmospheric air. This is all 
that is necessary to the outlet of the most poisonous elements of 
decay, and to the entrance of the supreme principles of vitalization. 
To purify is thus synonymous with to vivify. The air-cells of the 
lungs and the pores of the skin are, respectively, the great contriv- 
ances for this purpose. It is the function of the lungs and of the 
skin to fulfil this conjoint office. Aeration of the blood is thus the 
first essential of life. Remove a fish firom the water, and the gill- 
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plates— its lungs— dry and cohere. .Aeration of the blood is impos- 

able. The fish necessarily dies. In the earth-worm, leech, and 

other animals far down in the scale, there is nothing of the strict 

nature of lungs and gills ; but other equally efficient means (for 

tiiem) of aerating the blood are adopted. The change from venous 

to arterial blood is effected in small sacs, or vesicles, usually placed 

in pairs along the back, and opening upon the surface of the body 

by means of pores in the skin, called spiracula, i. ^., breathing tubes. 

Qose these spiracles, and you as effectually kill the animal, as by 

drying the gills you kill a fish, or, by obstructing a man's windpipe, 

you "stop his vitals." In the earth-worm there are no fewer than 

120 of these minute external openings between the segments of the 

body. In the leech they are only sixteen on each side. 

, Tliroughout the whole animal kingdom there is an intimate 

idation between the energy of the vital functions and the activity 

ot the'respiratory apparatus. In cold-blooded reptiles, as the frog, 

respiration is reduced to the very minimum ; the vital functions are 

correspondingly low and languid. In insects, on the contrary, there 

' is a large provision made for breathing. In them we find vital action 
excessive— even vehement. The common fly is reckoned to move 
ite wings a thousand times in a second 1 Witness the activity of a 
hive of angry bees, of hungry or thrifty ants, and the large amount 
of heat they evolve 1 The quantity of oxygen they consume far 
exceeds, relatively to their size and weight, the proportion of any 
other living creature. In the animals at the other — the high— end 
of the scale, the blood is aerated by a minute capillary network of 
vessels spread on the walls of the pulmonary vesicles or cells. In 
man, it is calculated that i,8oo of these bladder-like dilatations 
arc grouped around the extremity of each air-tube — making in all 
some six hundred millions. The larger of these tubes possess muscu- 

, lar fibres, are hence contractile, and therefore liable to spasms. Thus 
wiginates one form of asthma. The average amoimt of carbon 
given oflf fi:om the lungs of an adult is about half-a-pound per 
diem. 

The exhalation from the vast pulmonary surface is a far greater 
agent in the circulation of the blood through the lungs than the 
propulsive power of the heart. This is incontrovertible — and this 
fict alone speaks volumes in favor of the Turkish Bath. 

2d. The Skin, It is a low, incorrect, and unworthy view of this 
grand organ to regard it only and simply as a protective covering to 
the body. It is in truth much more — a living, sensitive, breathing, 
ahaling, absorbing, excreting, eliminating membrane of exquisite 
structure and endowments. Herein many of the prime operations 
of life take place. The skin may truly be called a great appendage 
to the heart and lungs — ^being an equal co-worker with them in the 
arculation of the blood. It does for the larger or systemic capillary 
GHCulation what the lungs do for the smaller or pulmonary circula- 
tion. It not only rids the blood of its carbon and supphes it with 
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oxygen, but nguUks its density — evaporating its wateiy Constituents. 
The skin is at once the gtand drying, draining, and ventilating ap- 
paratus of the body. It is in itself an universally expanded lung, 
kidney, liver, heart, and bowels! It is the greatest medium of 
nervous and vascular expansion, and) therefore^ the seat of thrilling 
sensibilities, and exquisite tactile endowments. Altogether, the skin 
is an admirable piece of Design-^illustrating alike the Wisdom and 
the Goodness of the Supreme Architect. On the sound condition 
of this organ, as much as, if not more than that of any other, de* 
pends the comfortable working pf the living machinery. Its S3rm- 
pathies are intimate and universal with every suffering member. 
On it are reflected their ailments; and its derangements, in tani| 
are sure materially to modify for the worse the play of the interior ^ 
apparatus. Herein is apparent how potent, not to say how sale, %' 
battery the skin presents for the reduction of disease. In fact, many 
acute maladies select the skin as it were the common sewer for tte 
running off of morbid elements which have accumulated in the sys- 
tem ; and which no over action of the bowels or kidneys by dru^ 
has been of avail to eliminate. We speak of the sweating'^risis m 
fevers, for example. - 

The effect of leeches and blisters, and hydropathic fomentations 
and compresses, illustrates further the powerful sympathies of the 
surface with the textures and organs seated below, Everybody 
knows how in small pox, scarlet fever, and other eruptive diseases, 
the battle is won or lost on the field of the skin^ according as its 
safety valve-fimctions rise or fall. If the interior irritation can be 
safely transferred to, and retained on, the surface — all is well with 
the patient. Do we want a ready test of the state of health of any 
man, or woman, or child, yea, even of our horses or oxen ? We 
narrowly examine the skin! Its hues and its gloss, its roughness or 
its wrinkles, its sallowness or its pimples, speak a language the wise 
and experienced well comprehend. 

The skin is the greatest excement organ — ^the principal outlet of 
the body. It is a complete web of nerves and blood vessels ; its 
thickly studded pores constitute the vastest system of corporeal 
drainage. Four times more matter is carried out of the body by 
the cutaneous surface every day, than by the alimentary canaL 
Costiveness or constipation of the skin, i, ^., constriction of its pores 
*— a locked-up state of its exudations or exhalations — ^is, therefore, a 
much more serious affair than the same condition of the bowels. 
The latter may be "bound" with tolerable impunity for a week. A 
few hours arrested function in the case of the former may produce 
the most deadly symptoms ; and if it were possible to seal up all the 
pores of the skin at once, as by an impermeable varnish, the indi- 
vidual would die in a lew minutes ! This accident nearly happened 
to a famous pugilist some time ago at the Royal Academy, where it 
was sought to take a cast of him en masse^ We can now easily ex- 
plain the sudden death of the bey who, at the rejoicings on the 
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QiCiCessioti of Leo Xi to the papal chair, wa^ gilt all &very to imper- 
lonate the age of gold ! 

The skin and the mucous membranes, or the inner and outer lin- 
\&g» of the body, may be called and considered almost identical 
fitooctures. Their functions are reciprocal-^indeed substitutionary 
aod convertible. Hence the intimate alliance for weal or for woe 
«4he profound sympathies-existing between them, and their sensi* 
' fiveness to take on and resent each other's ails and aches. They 
> are the great highways of traffic with the world without, and the 
: vital domain within. Through them must pass in all the elements 
of corporeal reconstruction— the vivifying atmosphere and elec- 
ttdty—the pure ether of God's firmament around us* — the nutrient 
dements, or food and drink, with salts, alkalies, earths, metals, &g. 
through the same membranes pass out the corporeal sewage, debris^ 
•waste-— all that has served the purpose of the animal economy. 
*fte obstructed fimctions of one or the other of these irmer and 
Mer investments of the body^ originates the largest number of 
ibte Diseases \ as in their permanent derangement lies the greatest 
MBTce of inveterate Chronic Ailments. If we want thoroughly to 

ethe blood, permanently to increase the temperature, to en- 
the reactive powers — to induce, in short, a radical renovation 
of titt entire man, we must address ourselves to exalt the functions 
^Jkikin / In one grand point, however, these co-related organs 
difeMhey borrow their chief nerves from different sources. These 
of die mucous membranes are nerves of organic life^ and depend for 
tWr energy on the spinal ganglia^ or centres of vegetative or auto- 
matic action. The sensitive nerves of the skin, on the contrary, 
Wong to the domain of animal life^ and derive their origin firom the 
(frek(hspinal centres. But the organic nerves are here interspersed 
jlso for the purposes of nutrition, and for the absorbent and exhalant 
fenctions of the skin. These nervous connexions explain the ex- 
quisite morbid and healthy sensibilities of the skin and mucous 
fflembranes, as well as their intimate sympathies with each other, 
and with the centres of vitality — the brain and spinal marrow, the 
heart, the lungs, the viscera of the abdomen, &c. In this way all 
toorbid impressions are transmitted fi-om without inward. By the 
ttme mechanism, the cutaneous fimctions in their tiun become de- 
ranged by sympathy with every internal irritation ] according to the 
extent and mtensity of the interior derangement, or visceral dis* 
order, is the healthy action of the skin marred or prevented; be* 
coming, in turn and reciprocally, a source of aggravation to the 
internal malady. All digestive derangements, for example, tell upon 
the skin; and conversely, all cutaneous disturbance tells upon the 
digestive organs. 

The texture of the skin is divisible into three principal layers : ist, 
die outer scarf-skin, or epidermis — a sin^ple exudation and drying up 
of cells or scales^ in a pavement fashion, pushed upward from the 
dermis chorium, or true skin, below» The scurf of the head is an 
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illustration of the epidermic scales. It is a truly excrerfuniiimi 
membrane, and may not inaptly be deemed and designated a soit 
oi protection-vamkh to the vasculo-nervous web below. But as it 
is constantly generated, it is not a coating intended long to be rt^ 
tained/ Like all the other structures it is of ^<f// formation. 
Possessed of independent, inherent power of life and growllh, each 
cell draws to itself the fluid residumen of the colorless part of the 
blood, and secretes a homy matter. These cells lie layer upon layer, 
constituting a sort of mosaic flooring. As the deeper layers ars 
gradually pushed outward and become superficial, their fluid por- 
tion evaporates, and they are converted into dry, flat, extremely 
thin, and dense scales. The abnormal accumulation of these scales 
is seen in many cutaneous diseases. Now it is easy to conceivo 
how a dense compact varnish oi this sort, when accumulated be- 
yond measure — when not periodically removed — when encrusted 
moreover with dirt— obstructs the vent of the pores ; not even ad* 
mitting the tiling or layers of scales to act as a valve, and rise witb 
the pressure of fluid from below. In the same way it is apparent 
how, by soaking and scrubbing, we improve tht permeability of the 
skin, and, therefore, increase its fitness both for exhalation and ab- 
sorption.. This homy surface-skin is principally dried albumen^ 
with unctuous matters. Alkalies combine with these and constitute 
a soap, or detergent. Hence the universal use of a combination of 
alkalies with oil for washing purposes, ad, the dermis or skin 
proper, or chorium^ is an elastic- network of fine fibres or strands 
firmly interwoven. In the meshes of these are enclosed little bags 
of fat — cushions you may tmly term them— a regular padding, as it 
were, provided by the Supreme Architect, to enable the skin to resist 
the compressions and contusions it is daily exposed to, as well as to 
fill up any irregularities of the surface. These elastic cushions, with 
admirable foresight and benevolence, are made to abound in the 
soles of the feet and palms of the hands I 3d, between the uppef 
surface of the tme skin and the scarf-skin, is a separate and distinct 
layer of blood vessels, and nerves heaved up into little conical emi- 
nences, like tufts, or the pile of plush. They are called papilhB. 
Hence this fine sensitive nervo'vascular web is called the papillarjT 
layer. The color of the skin depends on the quality and quanti^ 
of the blood m these vessels. The circulation of those of the headi 
face, and neck, is much under the control of the nervous system, as 
is manifested in the opposite eflects of fear or shame. The reten- 
tion of the blood in these little vessels gives the mottled livid hue 
of the skin when chilled, and what is familiarly known as goose-skzH 
—the gorged tufts / 

Inflammation of the skin consists in persistent gorging and re- 
tardation of the blood in these papilla. The pores of the skin are 
minute tubes about a quarter-of-an*inch long, and of a spiral coiuse. 
A coil of this tube constitutes the perspiratory gland. On the lineJl 
of the palms of the hands and soles of the feet these pores present 
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TOible dots, 3,000 to the square inch, equivalent to seventy feet of 

dndnage-pipe on every square inch of the body. If all the pores 

wre joined end to end they would form a tube twenty-eight miles 

Vmgl Conceive, then, the results of checked perspiration — ^but a 

. few miles of this sewage-way blocked up. Yet such obstruction is 

urn or less the characteristic of most chronic and acute diseases. 

Ifi&ese cases the excreting functions of the skin are more or less 

tt&ult ' It is either scurfy, dry, and burning, as in certain fevers 

ttd inflammations; or it is pale and dead, and parchment-like, as 

kk>ng-standing digestive derangements. To compensate this inter- 

fiptoa fimction of the skin, the liver, tiie lungs, tiie kidneys, or the 

tef eb, assume often a vicarious or sui)plementaiv activity — a sort 

V doable safety-vdve work. Under this double duty they are vei^ 

j^td break down — being then unfitted either for their own or their 

l^ttmerary functions. Hence the gravest diseases are engen- 

WL Here drugs are but too often a powerless resource, because 

ipA of Ufe, hard to replenish, has been drawn upon, which only 

^ifganic erurgUsy by repose, and diet, and regimen, bathing, and 

tMfftdon, &:c. — all judiciously handled'-^can gradually restore. 

mod the virtue of the Turkish Bath. 

The amount of visible perspiration, as every one knows, varies 

litli 'the exertion undergone, and the heat of the weather. The 

i&^eoMe perspiration, however, or the vapor exhaled from the skin, 

isralBM imiform quantity — averaging irom two to two-and-a-quar- 

tef pounds per diem.* 

From all this showing, then, of the nature and functions of the 

ttii it will at once appear how pre-eminently fitted it is, if not 

iNended, to be the battle-ground of the physician in his conflict 

lith disease : ist, from its being the seat of thrilling sensibilities^^ 

i^in a sort, an electric surface— it is the great medium of trans- 

liritting' soothing or stimulating impressions to the brain and spinal 

iBiM, on the one hand, and to the viscera of the chest^and abdomen 

M-the other. The nerves may well be compared to a system of 

Unite connecting wires, or ti^legraph lines, along which intimations 

of every kind are transmitted to the extivmities, and all intermediate 

]NVtt,and back again firom the extremities, &c., to • the centites of 

•*-•■••• •...■-.'•, .-. ■ . . ■ 

"The skin abounds in oil glands and tubes, analagons to the perspiratory. The 

MMttMis secretion takes place mostnuoiilestly. nn^Uie ^houMcrs, jpn the face aiui 

aoKf.akmg the ridge of tiie eyelids, in the. ear passages, «nd the joots of Uie 

kiiiy scslp. This oily product is sometimes-arrested in its minute secretory tubf s 

when the skin is either torpid or inflamed. The contents become solicBiied aiijd 

"tetcted in the tubes. The projecting pointa get blackened .with dirt of dost. 

Wlai the tube is forcibly emi)tied an.Mumi^Qiiie resembU|ig a vfopd-loiise U vfound 

embedded in the little worm-like mould of the tube. The disease Is called aau.^ 

iivliurty, "grog-blossoms.'' llie uses of this oily matter are.evidentljr to lubri^ 

cite the skin,, to impede its too -rapid evaporatiotiu to neutralize the soakmg, lielax- 

i^-cffect of moisture^ and to protect it against acrid- substances. la the jeyelids 

•^ Cfidently serves the purposes of iaiguttev, gr: cfives,.|9 copfine the- t^ars gfid 

■oittttre of the eye. It keeps the cartilaginous cavities of the nose so^ ifuui» 

tith the hairs, serves to repel the intrusion of insects. 

3 
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power. .2d, from its immense superficies — constituting it the large 
drain or waste pipe of the body. 3d, and lastly, from its beii 
an organ both everywhere patent to observation, and capabl 
without ii|^ury, of standing a little rough treatment when necessar 
But a still more interesting point of view of the functions of ii 
skin than even anything embraced in these comprehensive detai 
remains now to be developed. Defuration^ of which (as we ha^ 
seen) it is a principal organ, is very grand work, and takes the pi 
cedence even of nutrition in the rank of importance to life. B 
the highest, the first, the most indispensable function of animals, tl 
skin shares in comnon with the heart and lungs. It justly boai 
to be a coadjutor with them in the prime faculty of circulating I 
blood. Without cutaneous exhalation there could be no motion of it 
fluids! The vital current would come to an almost instantaneoi 
stand. So that, however great our admiration may be of the ecoi 
omy of the skin, as the chief eliminator of the carbon and lact 
acid of the svstem, our ideas of its supreme utility and importanc 
will rise still nigher, when we view it as an organ quite as essentL 
as either the heart or lungs to the circulation of the blood. Ttt 
is a point of view many are not prepared for. Nevertheless it 
the truth. It is ground that, so far as we know, has not yet be< 
occupied by the expounders of this '' Oriental question ; " an 
.it is, moreover, ground that is decisive. On this alone the who 
merits of the Turkish Bath may be safely based. Its partisans nee 
seek no other. Herein alone rests its all-sufficient defense. 

Some of the facts on which the true philosophy of the Turkii 
Bath is based may be easily comprehended, and very biiefl 
-summed up. 

The blood, as is well understood, describes a two-fold circuft i 
the body, ist, that through the lungs ; 2d, that through the gjBH 
eral system. The heart, a double organ, and as a great force-piflOB 
for each circle, is placed at the junction between the two. B« 
mark well, the propulsive power or force-pump function of tli 
heart, extends only a comparatively small way in the route the Uo0 
has to travel, u e,y only through the more capacious trunks and p>| 
pable vessels. When we come to the capillary circulation (which ' 
by far the greater moiety of the whole) we find supplementary Ut^ 
forces invoked to aid the transit of the vital fluid. We say notluiV 
here of the alleged influence of the ganglionic nerves— of the CJOfr 
tractile power of the capillaries — of the aflinities and reactions ex- 
isting between the vessels and their contents. These may be good 
hypotheses, but they are not demonstrable agents. The gruk 
motor power we have now to introduce, viz., cutaneous and puhm 
nary transpiration^ is demonstrable and point blank. There is ai 
exact analogy and co-relation between the functions of the leaf i 
plants and those of the skin and lungs of animals. [The lung 
may be likened to an extended inward skin, rolled up into folds < 
convolutions, honeycomb-wise, for the purpose of close-packing 
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Now, the force or influence which promotes the ascent of the sap 
11 plants — viz., the exhalation from the leaf — ^is one identical physi- 
^ principle with that which determines the motion of the fluids of 
ie body toward the exterior, viz., the transpiration from the skin 
jBd lungs. All liquids in connection with an evaporating mem- 
.kane acquire motion toward that membrane. In other words, 
.evaporation from living surfaces, or even from dead membranes in 
(Dotact with liquids, causes the fluids to rise in the capillaries — thus 
jtoducing motion or determination from behind, /. ^., from within 
iBward the surface. The amount of motion is directly proportion- 
M to the rapidity of evaporation ; i. e.y stands in a fixed relation to 
fie temperature and moisture, or dryness of the atmosphere. Ca- 
{Bary attraction fills the vessels, but it does not cause the fluids to 
«e. The motion of the fluids belongs to, or is derivable from, the 
ew^rating surface. The immense transpiration constantiy going 

. lODjin the state of health, from the large exhalant surface of the skin 
jHxl lungs, produce a virtual vacuum within the capillary tubes 
jihence the fluid or vapor is oozing. By the external pressure of the 
^ilmosphere, and in the case of the lungs, by the vacuum created at 
'cidi expiration, the fluids are forced, oi* rather drawn, into the 
^B^erficial vessels. In this way the blood acquires a decided move- 

' ^t and determination to the surface. This vis ab extra is no 
4»bt aided by the other powers concerned in the circulation, as 
'tte contraction of the capillaries, the chemico-vital actions taking 
{ihce in their extremities, &c., &c. 

. From all this it will be very apparent how the suppression of 
k8nn)iration (as by improper exposure to chills and draughts when 
w »in is unfortified or bathed in sweat, or by states of &e atmos- 
'fbere in which moisture and heat or cold coincide, and, therefore, 
&e conditions of evaporation fail) is followed, as a necessary conse- 
vfience, by a check of this outward movement of the fluids. A pri- 
Jittry essential of health, if not of life, is thus interfered with. If 
ft|c power of vital resistance be not strong, or if, at the same time, 
^body be diseased and weakened, then occurs sanguineous arrest 

i; jflc st^;nation — congestions of vital organs ; and, in the same propor- 

■ ?fiwj, impairment of vital functions. The lay-reader will not marvel 
^ the fatality of lung diseases, chronic or acute, when he reflects 
the lungs are a. great rolled up inner skin,* with tubes, like the 
ches and twigs of a tree, penetrating in all directions through 
t rolled up mass — a true congeries of cells to convey the air to 
A hidden surfaces and convolutions. Bronchitis coats over the 
^Jbing of this branching air-tube with a viscid phlegm. Pneumonia 

' * Imagine a great net of the finest texture and material, some fifty yards of 
lUond, for example, with a minute but very distinct bladder filling up each mesh, 
cttdall this rolled up into the size and shape of a sugar Ipaf; but from the apex 
ftr cone (the point) proceeds a tube, with dividing branches and twigs, precisely 
**lBkt those of a tree, penetrating the congeries of cells and blood vessels in all 
'^n«ctions, to convey the air to its every convolution, and to its inmost recesses. 
This gives you a perfect idea — ^if a rough one ~of the lungp. 
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solidifies the porous mass ot cells which constitutes, as it were, the 
leaves of this imaginary tree. Apoplexy floods this whole struc- 
ture with blood. Tubercle compacts and hardens the mass. It is 
a concretion in its effect equivalent to sealing up or obstructing the 
pores of the skin with a close crop of warts / In such a state of 
affairs how can transpiration take place ? What becomes of the 
functions of the lungs thus beset ? Imagine a large patch of these 
supposed warts ulcerating and bleeding, and coalescing into a seeth- 
ing crater of corruption, and the general disturbance and lcx:il 
desolation that will emanate from this morbid centre. There yoa 
have the essence of consumption — ^what may be called, after tfait 
figure of speech, the Etna or Vesuvius of the living man, rather say 
of the dying man ! Even, without a figure, we talk of pulmonaif - 
caverns. 

No fact, then, we think, can be established more cleady than tk^iii 
viz., that whatever impedes exhalation from the cutaneous surfiBL<^^ 
or from the air-cells of the lungs, stagnates the circulation c^f C=^ 
blood in the interior organs. If the stoppage of the exhalatioa ^ 
complete, the arrest of the circulation is entire and sudden. Deai^'^ 
with coldness and shivering, ensues. Hence we find that coat^-^ 
over a rabbit with pitch (by preventing exhalation, and, therefcp* ^ 
the circulation and oxygenation of the blood) rapidly diminish:^*' 
its heat ; in fact, asphyxiates it. The rabbit so treated dies vm^ ^ 
shivering fit! 

We have another beautiful illustration of this doctrine of suj^ 
pressed transpiration in the phenomena of epidemic cholera. WhiP^^' 
ever be the noxious agent or miasm that causes the disease, oxX^ 
thing is very certain, viz., that it operates to annul or paralyze ^^ 
once both pulmonary and cutaneous exhalation. Hence the Turk* 
ish Bath, early had recourse to, would be the cure, par excellence^ 
as it cuts short the cold stage of ague. The stifling old fashioned 
vapor and hot-air baths, under the bed-clothes, failed, because what 
was wanted was pure hot oxygen, and the lungs to have their due 
share of it. The essential of cholera is the draining away of the 
watery portion of the blood by the exhalant surface of the bowels! 
What remains is so much clot, or tar-like residuum that cannot cir- 
culate. The lungs are useless and the skin dead. Transpiration is 
abolished. Oxygenation is impossible. The living furnace woa't 
draw ! The carbon cannot be burnt off. Animal heat cannot hge 
elaborated. Hence the deathly coldness and blue skin character- 
izing the disease, from the entirely venous nature oi the contents of 
the vessels. When things have come to this pass, the vitality of 
the blood is reduced to the lowest ebb. Hence the simple chemical 
affinities gain the ascendant over the vital. The serum of the blood 
separates from the fibrine, and the channel of its outlet once being 
opened from the congested intestinal membrane (where the blood 
has retreated on being driven from the surface) there is nothing in 
the unaided powers of the constitution to stop the drain of vitsdity. 
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The salts of the serum, indeed, operate as a cathartic to each exhal- 

mt tube !^ The drain goes on so long as there is any serum to drain 

way. The primary conditions of life fail — the organic powers are 

biaoght to a stand. The system sinks, defeated in an unequal 

ctDtest* 

But the evil of checked transpiration does not lie solely in the 
meral congestions so ^produced; but there is, moreover, the arrest 
tf &e chemico- vital changes ever operating, both on the surface and 
kfte interior of the body. Perspiration, for example, contains, as 
vehave already remarked, lactic acid and the lactates of soda and 
ttmonia — the products of the decay of the muscular tissues in 
which this acid abounds. During muscular exertion these products 
At largely evolved. Hence, if perspiration be checked under such 
circamstances by prolonged cold, or chill, then these decomposed 
Bitorials are retained in the blood, or forced to be eliminated by 
dte vicarious duty of other organs. This is the fountain and origin 
of ifaeumatism, gout, diseases of the kidneys and skin, erysipelas, 
fcnn, inflammations, &c. Hence we see how the blood becomes 
donUy tainted, doubly charged with abnormal elements. The 

*Tet even in this, the body*s direst extremity, if the patient has not been 
'Attdy poisoned by ^e remedies, or if the constitution has not been impaired by 
Uns, or by chronic visceiyd irritation (as from drugging; and dram-drinking^, 
|hm1 nature will usually come to the rescue. The vomiting and purging mil 
ikpfipom sheer exhaustion — ^from there being no more serum to drain away. The 
^cdlapse that follows gives the organism time to rally — to collect her forces 
fcri fiinl struggle with the enemy. In the calm that follows, the soft tissues con- 
ttiMing t^ greater part of the body, 3rield up the fluids that yet saturatj; them ; 
*d the salutary thirst created, brings fresh supplies. The vessels receive the 
>Bt tribute, and contract down upon their diminished contents, and so the drcu- 
i&a once more recommences. The reaction is apt to be excessive — a grand 
MKoe of peril in the convalescence. 

We cannot dismiss this allusion to the cholera-question, without bearing an 
kaot, but fearless and emphatic, testimony to the merits of Dr. William Stevens, 
Ae £sooverer of the onlv true antidote yet found to the ravages of this fearful 
tturge of mankind. His saline treatment constitutes one of the finest illustra- 
iM of the application of the Baconian, or inductive method of philosophy, to 
. fane and remedy, to be found in the whole range of medical science. In ^ct, 
' k m^tication in question is perhaps the only instance of a specific the practice 
tf tbe Art of Physic furnishes. Everywhere else we grope more or less in the 
^tA as to tlie real modus operandi of medicines. But here, the precise ingre- 
dients that are drained away in the exuded serum of the blood are restored to it ! 
The success of the treatment corresponds with the accuracv of the philosophical 
loahrBis that dictated it— only two or three per cent, of failures — ^woile a host of 
imi modes of cure often lose one-half of the cases ; sometimes three-fourths ! 
But impartial historical truth compels us to confess that paltry professional jeal- 
ODSvand personal pique were long permitted to obscure this great discovery, 
and to rob the suffering public to a great extent of its benefits. In this he only 
resonUes his great prototypes, Harvey and Jenner. Posterity will do him jus- 
tice. Advanced now "in age and feebleness extreme" — ^his heart dead and his 
ear deaf to the voice of human applause, he may yet console himself that a £;rate- 
fbl country will not quite let his memory die ! It would have been, perhaps, 
suffidf^nt rar the glory of a lesser name, to have been among the first — if not the 
▼cry first— of surgeons who planned and successfully executed the grand opera- 
tion of tying the interftal iliac artery / 
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Oppressed excretory organs are far from being up to the mark of 
their own respective functions, let alone performing supemumeraij 
duty. Digestion and assimilation are weakened in the same pro- ^ 
portion. Herein is a new and independent source of the direct 
generation of morbid products. Thus is the melee of the suffering 
organism thickened, and confusion gets worse confounded. 

3d. The Liver. As this is a great decarbonizing organ, suppte- 
mentary to the skin and lungs, and one influenced powerfully bf 
the Turkish Bath, its function falls necessarily for review in this 
place. Situated midway between the apparatus of supply and ^ 
organs of distribution, it acts as a reservoir of carbon and a drveriir 
culum from the heart and lungs, straining off, before it reaches these 
organs, the surplusage of carbon brought by the mesenteric vei^ 
directly from the alimentary canal. But the liver does somethtBi 
more than rid the system, at first hand, of superfluous carbon. T^ 
bile is more than an excrementitious fluid. Before being eje<^^ 
it is turned to account for the purposes of digestion. Thus is J^^ 
liver wisely ordained to economize material, to subserve nutrit^^?^ 
even by refuse drainage-matter. It serves to sift and clarify ^^ 
dissolved contents of the stomach and bowels. It checks the in- -^^ 
into the general system of excess of carbon coming directly ffl^^? 
the sources of supply, and so takes the strain ofi* of organs ake -^'^^ 
sufficiently charged with the body's impurities. The thoracic ^^^^l 
or great main-pipe of the lacteal system, carries the chyle (the ne"*" "^^^ 
absorbed nutrient principles) directly to the venous trunk termic:^^^, 
ing in the heart. But the otherwise disposable carbon is absorbed , J 
the mesenteric veins, and so finds summary exit by the liver— mu,---|;^ 
tudinous and complex ends accomplished by simple means ^^^^'^^ 
show wondrous design — mingled Wisdom and Goodness ! The i 
mense quantity of blood the liver receives from the coats of 
intestines, and which it decarbonizes, places in a strong light •— ^^ 
relief the due performance of its allotted work affords to its co2AyC^^ 
tors, the skin and lungs. These three grand allies in the livin^^ 
economy intimately co-operate with each other, play into each othcr'^ 
substitute each other, sympathize with each other, suffer with ead:^ 
other, and have their diseases cured by the relief of each others 
The failure of any one of this " triple alliance " imposes upon the 
others vicarious duty, /. ^., if they can do it ; and where they can- 
not, disease is the consequence. The prevalence of liver complaints 
among the indolent, luxurious, and high-fed classes, and in Euro- 
peans living in hot climates after the dietetic fashion of cold coun- 
tries, is not now difficult to account for. In the first place, their 
food abounds in rich carbonaceous compounds, the error being not 
less in quantity than quality. In the second place, the amount of 
stimulant liquors taken to propel along their heavy indigestible 
meals, aggravates the intestinal irritation by determining an undue 
amount of blood in the alimentary mucous membrane. In this case, 
the skin loses what the intestine gains ; the sanguineous excess of 




&e one causing its deficit in the other. In the third place, the want 
f£ adequate exercise of the limbs, lungs, and skin, fills up the meas- 
ttt of these evils. This it does by preventing that due waste of the 
Vody, that activity of the excemant functions which passes off with 
lie least bane to the constitution, the superfluities of a full or per- 
ikioas diet, os^dizing dnd eliminating the impeded products of de- 
oomposition. Herein precisely lies the error people commit in hot 
^1 veamer at home, or in burning climates abroad. Herein is the 
philosophy of the bilious diseases then and there prevalent. Under 
thigh temperature, the cutaneous functions require the most unim- 
peded scope, instead of being diminished or paralyzed by diversions 
of Mood to the interior by congested mucous membranes, &c., all 
the eflfects of table excesses, of irritant food, drinks, or drugs. 
Hence the twofold source of the accumulation of carbon in the 
system, zst, that in the liver directly, from a too heating, full, and 
fittf diet, especially in warm weather or in hot climates. 2d, that 
ui the general circulation, or in congested viscera, firom its impeded 
exit by the skin and lungs. In cold weather, on the other hand, or 
JD cold climates, people are less bilious. The habits are necessarily 
'JJUch more active, to enable them to resist the cold. The limbs, 
luDgs, and skin, are all in more vigorous play, and so effecting more 
completely corporeal waste, as well as throwing it out, bummg up 
^e fuel of the living furnace, exalting animal heat by quickened 
^'^axtfformation of matter and the increased chemico- vital changes so 
brought about. To this extent, therefore, is the liver relieved of the 
^Pplementary duty it would otherwise be obliged to assume if the 
2Jl>erficial outlets of carbon were locked up or acting under par. 
*^ence> in cold weather, the comparative, if not complete, immunity 
roxn bilious disorders of persons of temperate and active habits. 
^xxt in hot seasons or climates, there being little or no demand for 
^^^-^'bonaceous diet as fuel to heat the body, the labor of its extra 
^^^^cation must necessarily fall chiefly on the liver. Hence, this 
^*'gan, taken aback by duty it is incompetent for, irritated and over- 
^^sked, falls into disorder. Nature often attempts to clear away the 
^irplusage thus accumulated, in the shape of cholera, dysentery, 
Y^n^hoea, fevers, &c. The same explanation accounts for the popu- 
*^ty of such medicines as calomel, colchicum, dandelion, &c., that 
?^ulate the functions of the liver and emulge its ducts. These 
^testinal irritants and disgorgers of loaded gall-bladder and bile 
tobes afford the needed relief, but it is only temporary. It is like 
borrowing cash, in the Palmer fashion, at 600 per cent. ! But say 
only cent, per cent, interest, or fifty per cent., what follows ? What 
fflnst follow, but corporeal bankruptcy sooner or later ! The spend- 
thrift goes on for a time, leaning on the false prop that is to pierce 
and break him. Medicinal stimulants, like alcoholic, leave behind 
the necessity for their repetition in increased dose ! And, note well, 
the stomach was never intended to be a depository of filth in any 
shape, and pharmaceutical filth is often the most abominable of all. 
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The stomach is only fitted, as designed, to receive the legitimate 
elements of the corporeal structures — the sound building materiah 
of the body. Aught else is inappropriate, unassimilable, uncong^ 
nial ; in fact, in a lesser or greater degree, acts as a poison, if it be, 
not actually such. This is a principle that cannot be impugnoL 
But this game of over-stimulating, over-helping, over-straining 4e* 
liver, will not always continue. The day of reckoning comes at 
last. Long-enduring Nature gets into the sulks ; she will endue 
and be " put upon " no longer. Functional derangement, under al 
this tampering and tinkering, ends in structiu*al alteration. A priiqt: 
organ of life gives way, profound general malaise and disorder Al- 
low in its train, and the whole fabric totters to its fall. 

The biliary disturbances, whether periodical or continued, is t&il 
simple attempt to explode off the pent-up materials of disease; and^ 
in sooth, what are most diseases but efforts of nature to rid the qfi* 
tern of substances imdrawn off by the excretories, by the outlets qt* 
pointed to ehminate whatever is superfluous or injurious? Ini ' 
state of the system so charged and ready for a morbid explosioOi^ 
is easily conceivable how little things may upset the nice balance of 
health, may drop a spark of fire, as it were, among combustiUeii < 
as» for example, an indigestible article of food, a convivial excess j 
mental worry, extreme heat or cold, &c. It is not so dearlj appafr '\ 
ent how the same cause, in one case, insinuates slow, lingering, M 
fatal disorder, and in another, carries off the patient by rapid choleim ^ 
inflammation, rheumatic, typhoid, or putrid fever, &c., &c. 

A vast deal of low spirits, ennui, tadium vita, &c., of ^e easy stttl 
wealthy classes, arises sheerly fi-om the deficient excretion of lJ* 
body's waste, notably from accumulated carbon, from biliary imp*^ 
ties ; the fireest, best, and safest vent to which would be by the s^^ 
as roused by the Turkish Bath. If these morbid accumulation 
were sudden, they would produce all the shock of a narcotic poi^^ 
sometimes immediate death or paralysis ; but, accumulated p5-^^ 
meal, the system gets time to accommodate itself to the poisor:*^, 
it does with alcohol, or opium, or arsenic, in large doses, if gr«i^ 
ally begun with and long persevered in. But this v«ry toleranc^^. 
the part of the constitution is the cause of the digestive and biL^^ 
derangements of the over-fed and under-worked classes. WitK^ 
palpable a materies morbi gorging the liver, floating in the-ciro 
tion and poisoning its life-springs, its particles arrested, perhaps 
the delicate textures of the brain, is it any marvel that patients 
consumed with all sorts of nondescript bodily aches and ails — w^^^^^^^ 
of all, with mental misery, far more intolerable than corporeal suff^^ 
ing ? " A peerage or a pension," as the Tifnes would say to ti^" 
physician who should successfully exorcise these demons of or . 
high civilization, the plagues of our most refined society. In ttT" 
Turkish Bath,* conjoined with diet and regimen, air, exercise, an - 
discipline of the appetites and passions, lies the remedy. 

* Well regulated, bien entendue, and not prescribed at random, or to be invoked 
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CHAPTER III. 

S MEANS AND APPLIANCES OF THE BATH — RATIONALE OF ITS 

PROCESSES. 

lit is a sound axiom, universally received and acted upon by philo- 
Hkul physicians, viz., that the disordered organism, given fair play 
M^hts itself; rectifies its own derangements ; and it is, therefore, 
^^ Qciple held by some of the great practitioners of our time, one 
contended for by the late Sir John Forbes, that the cure of dis- 
may be legitimately sought for in the due use of Nature's pure 
Its (i. ^., in the appointed or physiological stimuli of the vital 
IMtts; in the judicious aiding, abetting, and sustentation of those 
: |iiua in their self-conservative struggles) and not exclusively in the 
Mmostrunis and farragos of the apothecary's art ! These may be 
Pl'lood in their place. The alleged " specifics " are nonentities, 
[ Immi Macy, a delusion and a snare ! We have no specifics. Sci- 
t M renounces the research. Not more nonsensical was the pur- 
«it.of the "Elixir Vitae," the "Aurum Potabile," the "Philoso- 
wk Stone." My Lord Palmerston would define to a T the 
w&m of the physician as being ^^ the judicious bottiehoider^^ to 
^Wirt/ This is really, in a great crowd of cases, the grand part 
^has to act Now, we shall see what salutary ingredients the 
'tesh Bath puts into this restorative bottle: how it relieves Nature 
^.the impediments that shackle her operations, how it softens and 
'"iixies the solids that the fluids may the more fireely circulate, how 
^' Expands and opens up the vast porous structure of the tis- 
'^ and so promotes the clearance and cleansing of the secret rills, 
*!& channels, and reservoirs of life. It sensibly seeks to purify the 
1^ currents by flushing the vital sewers I It opens up the waste- 
Nes of the body, only to nm off and disgorge through them its 
CBuinulated filth. The pores of the skin -constitute, in fact, the 
jElest drainage-system of the animal economy, and are at once the 
"-^BA route and most salutary outlet for purging off all extraneous, 
^:mnposed, or superfluous matters. The Turkish Bath sets about 
'i* scavenger-work by the immersion of the body in pure hot air. 
Jareliminary macerating,, sweating, clarifying, and eliminating pro- 
^ is thus performed. The pores are again closed, and the relaxed 
^ues and skin contracted, tonified, and braced up by tepid, then 
3d ablutions. Renovated vigor is thus imparted to the whole 
^anism, even without the refreshment of food! Thus a grand 
^medi^te benefit is gained by this truly artistic process, viz., to 

the beck or whim of every patient who has once experienced its solaces. I 
Sppen to know that already tne Bath, like other good things, is being abused, 
t^us a good cause will, by and bye, get discredited. 
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nourish and strengthen the body upon the old materials existingj" 
the storehouses of the fabric, to bum them off, or to use them up, sOj 
in any case to have clear receptacles, and clear conduits, for 
elaboration and distribution of the new food. In this way 
notably energize or activate the absorbing powers, the three 
effect of which is : first, to promote perfect circulation; second|i 
break up and remove unhealthy tissues; and, third, to put do! 
more substantial structures in their place. 

It may be received* as a companion proposition to the first 
stated under the present head of our subject — ^perhaps almost 
corollary from it, viz., that all irritation by drugs, violent coi 
substances (or by concentrated alcholic stimulants), of the ddk 
internal lining of the alimentary canal is equivalent to blistering 
Give a strong healthy dog a dose of what is considered a '^ 
domestic " medicine—" grey powder," with castor oil, or salts 
senna. Dissected the day after, the mucous membrane of the ii 
tines will present, here and there, large blood-shod patch( 
how the blister has acted. And yet we every day so blister the pfe^ 
trie tubes of delicate infants and children — ^not to talk of the liMll 
blistering in the case of adults — by aloes and colocynth, calontt 
and drastic salts, scammony and gamboge, elaterium and taitt^ 
emetic, Croton oil, ^/ Aoc genus omne. 

Now, the Turkish Bath is wholly antagonistic to this destrucdl^ 
stimulation of the most delicate, sensitive, and highly vitalized wth. 
faces of the body ; tissues " tender as the apple of the eye "— * 
repellant to rude touch — as resentful of abrasion — and as d&cait to 
appease when irritated; But the Bath not only does not irritate, it 
positively soothes man*s sentient inner and outer linings, at /the vcijr 
time that it opens, and flushes, and floods the body's natural draitf* 

As tjie internal organs, therefore, are nice things to tamper wi4, 
or rather won't safely bear tampering with. Nature sets before us ti* 
skin as the grand battle-field in the warfare with disease. The keep- 
ing of this field in proper trim is also the best means of prescrvtfU 
health regained or not yet forfeited. Everywhere' else the syil*" 
may be refiractory to our operations, and impatient or irresponsive-^ 
discipline ; but the skin is always placable, always submissive, ^ 
ready to be soothed or coaxed; and failing that, is not unwilUnS^ 
be coerced into salutary action for the rest of the economy ; provi^ 
always we know the right way to evoke its powers and to conci^ 
its co-operation. 

The most fertile sources of morbid elements in the blood 
retained or altered secretions. These are now admitted to lie aC^ 
foundation of a great majority of diseases ; hence the most theo^ 
cally-feasible, as well as the most practically-available, agents of C^ 
are those required for the healthy exercise of the natural functic^ 
especially those of waste and repair — of secretion and excretion, 
the capillaries chiefly, if not exclusively, are carried on these p^ 
cesses of waste and repair — the. building up of the new fabrics, ^ 
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^ down and taking away of the old, worn out, or useless 
■){ the body. Now the principal — at least the most dem- 
-seat of action of the Turkish Bath is the capillary system ; 
•ffect is thoroughly to open and cleanse the capillary tubes 
lers — ^to clear out their obstructions, and freely to circulate 
through them. 

»f help Nature requires in most diseases, chronic and acute, 
) open the safety-valves, to rid the body of its impurities ; 
ablish the equilibrium of the blood alike in the central and 
parts of the body — to soothe the sentient external surface, 
ay internal irritation — to relieve laboring viscera of intro- 
is (/. ^., of congestion or stagnation). This purifying pro- 
inward unloading of organs— this equable distribution of 
—is the sure, if not necessary, result of active determination 
lalant surfaces, and the powerful drain therefrom of fluids 
promptly replaceable. 

lese aims just specified are the curative aims and ** indica- 
all medical practice, no matter what outward badge the 
ar may wear — what sect he follows — what name he is called 
: which best accomplishes these aims must needs be the 
ive agent. The Turkish Bath, we conceive, unquestiona- 
; good this pretension, and is, therefore, the agent that 
irest to the beau ideal of curative art. Above all other 
f healing, it is ^ar eouelUnce the equalizer of the circula- 
unrivaled and unfailing derivative to the surface — the 
capillary engorgements — the dissipator of morbid accumu- 
le opener up of the body's safety-valves — and the flusher 
mon sewers and drains ; in short, the clean-sweeper-out of 
jcking up the hfe-channels and poisoning the life-sprmgs. 

re the direct and immediate effects of the practice we advo- 
e indirect and the remote eftects are, the increased quan- 
iproved quality of the secretions, the regulation of nutrition, 
vord, the exaltation of vitality in the whole organism. In 
Jone can we rationally hope so to aid and sustain nature 
z will be able to throw off most of the diseases that assail 

[len, does the Turkish Bath accomplish all these salutary 
low does it establish claims to efficacy such as no drugs 
stem of medicine can pretend to ? All this we shall proceed 
plain. 

it essential element of the action of the Turkish Bath is 
le purer the atmospheric oxygen, and the freer of all admix- 
ution, clearly the better. Under this stimulus, the whole 
activity of the system is roused, transpiration is powerfully 
both from the skin and lungs, with the effect of imparting 
nty to the circulation — a point sufficiently established in 
; the effects of exhalation from the surface of the leaf in 
This sanguineous moiimen^ or determination, is not merely 
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on the surface; but it is effected from within, and to the sui 
Every vital, vegetative, or purely organic function is stirred \ 
unwonted activity; the heart beats with renewed energy, an 
blood vessels participate in its augmented impulse. The ski 
length opens apace, however bound, obstructed, or reluctant its 
lets at first may ha«re been. With the pouring forth of perspin 
and thereby the absorption or neutralization of an immense am 
of the surplus or latent heat of the body, comes instantaneous ret 
a subsidence of the whole physiological tumult, raised expresii 
it were, to drive out an intruder. The large demand for vital i 
set up on the surface, and the chemico-vital elaborations then 
ing place, tend powerfully to unlock, and draw away, the pen 
blood of diseased interior structures, congested viscera, and the 
The " change of matter," or " the transformation of the tissues," 
the whole body, is facilitated; in other words, the waste of the 
mal structures is largely augmented. This demands the qq 
elimination of this waste. With the increased outpouring oi 
structural debris — veritable body-sewage — unhealthy elements in 
oned within, are loosened, set adOioat, and swept off by this real f 
tide of fluids.* speeding onward to the surface, like rivers, t 
lost and exhaled in the ocean. The completeness of the aes 
of the blood corresponds in degree to the activity of exhala 
respiration is deepened, and the lungs are profoundly flllled.t 1 
actions now described are the most powerfully alterative we k 
The effect on nutrition, the correction of its aberrations, is not 
to manifest itself. 

All this profuse drain of liquids oozing out by every pore oj 
siuiace, and drawn from every depth and cranny of the interior, 
rifies and calls for proportionate supplies of water by way. of d 
This new fluid in its turn is drained away — thus literally washin| 
the blood, dissolving and straining off its impurities, and scoi 
out even the vessels. Absorption therefore, is not less quick 
than elimination. Renewal and waste thus run a race with rean 
powers. No morbid humors or even hard deposits, can long 8 
this perturbative, or break-up process, provided only it be judick 
repeated, so as not to impair the strength, or exhaust the stamii 
the subject. In this way, excessive fatty deposition is brokes 

* Suspended internal functions of various sorts have thus a chattce of beh 
free from fetters that may have long enthralled them : and with this vent gh 
pent-up nature, the bloom of youth is restored to many a pallid cheek, espt 
m the case of young females. The simple draining-off of the overabundant v 
elements of the blood of the subjects m question is no mean service rende 
the constitution, and paves the way for the filling of the vessels with pure 
healthier materials. Of course, to do these cases full justice, they should be 
professional superintendence. 

t Hence the beneficial effects that may be legitimately expected in chroni 
gestion, hepatization, tubercular deposits, &c., of the pulmonary organs. 1 
these are the nicest of all cases to treat, they require careful surveillance, a 
as accurate diagnosis. No random dosing will do ; otherwise debility, rathe 
strength, may soon result. 
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down, and swilled out of the system ; gross morbid humors 

)us kinds, and unhealthy tissues, are absorbed and removed. 

luades are rendered more compact; the skin tenser, more elas- 

dear, more glossy, more satiny, as well as more permeable. 

le activity of absorption which takes down the paunchy and 

ed, also promotes the fattening of the lean and ill-nourished ; 

not only because the nutrient materials in the stomach are 

to better account, but becaw^e their resorption into the circu- 

\n more energetic. 

have made no reference here to the action of the Turkish 

the Great Sympathetic System of Nerves. The stimulus of 

powerfully affect these nerves, as well as the ganglionic 

imon sensory nerves. In like manner acts the stimulus of 

is also an integral and essential part of the bath. The 

functions, or the purely vital and vegetative actions of the 

% are much under the influence of the grand sympathetic • 

lionic nerves; and, therefore, it is to be inferred that we 

'Unre BO increase of circulation, exhalation, secretion, &c., 

the stimulation of these nerves. It may be demonstrated 

day that in this sympathetic and ganglionic stimulation lies 

^ curative virtue of the Turkish Bath, inasmuch as it is the 

and exciting cause of the augmented physiological actions 

-eBM&ute the peculiar phenomena of the Bath. 

ijhmnpQoing process, if not an essential, is a usual accompa- 
' of the Turkish Bath. Skillfully and moderately performed, 
the less pliable frames of the hardier nations of the West, 
necessarily receive due attention, especially wherever the 
ol^ect of the Bath is to substitute exercise. But the subject 
requires allusion to here, not elucidation. At the end of 
>ve described macerating ordeal — when the muscles, blood- 
nerves, and skin are ail relaxed — ^is the proper time for 
the body, in the same way as iron is best moulded and 
and fiashioned, when hot— an apt simile of Mr. Urquhart's. 

bracing, fortifying discipline of tepid and cold ablutions prop- 
oceeds to the pieliminary procedure of stirring up the circulat- 
|i)fstem, softening the surface, opening the pores, and producing 
and waste by the skin. After thus giving vent to effete 
or retained excretions, this conclusion of (he process, and 
i-iii the pores, is a sine qua non of the Turkish Bath— following 
confitming its benefits. Without this finale, its efficacy 
be impaired, if not forfeited or lost, for a great many subjects. 
fleeting, or the totally inexperienced, may shrink at the idea 
this sudden transition from high temperature to a cold bath, as 
ing dreadful to bear, or dangerous to practice. But it is 
the one nor the other. The fear is a fallacy; the apprehen- 
entirely groundless. On the contrary, the application of cold 
ier perspiration in this fashion (passive) is not only not dangerous, 
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but it is highly salutary and refreshing — exhilarating, in truth, b| 
yond any previous conception of the uninitiated. 

This conclusive operation is based on the soundest ^)hysioh 
and is not less needful and appropriate than it is grateful to 
patient. A general maceration of the tissues has been eflfe 
The vessels^ and nerves, and skin have been all relaxed from the! 
and stimulation they have been subjected to, and from the 
floods that have oozed through them. A virtual depletion has 
effected, the only depletion that is sound and safe. Now, tl 
demanded, and is borne, the shock — the bracing power of cold, \ 
this the cerebro-spinal and ganglionic nerves have temporary 
of vitality at once imparted to them — a veritable electric thriU isj 
A rush of "blood is determined to the surface, to replace the " 
abstracted. The eff*ect of this is to increase and fix the 
in the skin, thus rousing the capillary actions of the surface 
expense of the interior; promoting thereby the dispersal of < 
tions, and establishing the sanguineous equilibrium of the 
and superficial parts of the body. All this brings about ap; 
'< transformation of the tissues," the breaking up, absorptioOij 
swilling out of old, decayed, or diseased matters, and the 
tion of new. The normal, or physiological activity of the 
functions is increased, the vU viUz exalted everywhere. The 
freely the skin has been acting, the larger the flow of fluidirj 
greater will be the cold that is desired ; the better will it be 
the more potent will be the stimulus it affords; the more 
the reaction that will ensue; the more decided, in short, its ci 
results. Hence the feeling of immense relief and solace, of renoi 
mental and corporeal vigor, after a process that, to the suj 
thinker, seems exhausting. 

The phenomena above described, are vaguely expressed by '% 
word reaction. In this reaction itself lies a great aim and agencjrj 
cure. To be able to react well is the grand help nature requiref J 
a majority of diseases. The body corporeal then does for itsd( 
its enemies within/ what the body politic does for itself when it 
€n masse to repel its enemies without. In both cases, theefifecti 
at least to quell or appease internal irritations, dissensioos, ii 
tumults ! j 

By the discipline of the Bath, any over-sensitiveness or moilM 
sensibility of the skin, becomes so blunted, its tissues are so biacll 
and fortified, its natural functions so exalted, as to bear with ixttgt 
nity any transitions of temperature, and the more extreme, oftsaiH 
more agreeable ; as also the more hardening the effect. With tl( 
restoration of a high condition of the skin, coincides the return 
healthy functions in the mucous linings, whether of the lungs or Q 
the alimentary canal. In this way persons that are subject, on sli|^ 
exposure, to catarrh, influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, &c., get cas( 
hardened to atmospheric variations, and even bear draughts will 
impunity. 
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le allegation, that perspiration is a weakening process, is another 
ry that hardly needs demolition. Sweating, as accomplished 
Irugs (sudorifics), we admit is a debilitating drain. So is the 
ft bath as used in the bungling way common in our old bath 
£shments. But properly evoked, and followed by tepid, and 
1 cold ablutions, it is, on the contrary, highly tonic and invigorat- 
In the Turkish Bath, the patient lies full-stretched, in perfect 
«e, on couch, bench, or dureia. Nothing of the normal con- 
tents of the body is abstracted save the saline and watery portions 
he blood. The water is replaced by absorption from the stom- 
as rrpiily as it is given out; for when the drain comes to be 
envCy the supply is proportionate. And here be it well observed, 
I only in very pure systems that the water, welling out from the 
% comes away pure. It is far otherwise when the body is im- 
I Not only the water oozed out by the pores, but the atmos- 
ftall around is tainted by the eliminated products and exhalations 
pease. This happens in bad cases of chronic maladies, charac- 
Ifed by corrupt humors, constitutional taints, &c., /. ^., whenever 
lieaeting and excreting functions are materially interfered with; 
itever in short, substances are retained either in the highways 
i|t byways of the circulation that should have been eliminated, 
tteotmstitute a very formidable, as a very palpable and intelligi- 
m^mes morbi. In granular kidney (Bright's Disease) these odors 
tiie calidarium are occasionally something dreadful. The easy 
; afforded to these pent-up elements of disease by the powerful 
ins and pertiirbative action of the Turkish Bath is, beyond all 
ttidiction) the source of its immediate and permanent benefits. 
Ace, if skilfully wielded, the reputation it is likely to achieve in 
core of visceral congestions, morbid accumulations and obstruc- 
ts, and in blood-taints, &c. 

r.the Bath fails, nothing else will avail to transfer to the robbed, 
rtied, shriveled, parchment-like surface of the body, blood long 
t up in a torpid liver, an engorged spleen, a congested mucous 
nbiane, or a hepatized lung. By its outlet of peccant matters it 
s inmiediate relief to malaise^ misery, and fatigue. Increased 
)iption and elimination remarkably improve the appetite, and 
note digestion and nutrition; healthier solids and fluids are formed 
I tiiose that are thrown out or wasted down. Hence the Turk- 
Bath fills up the skinny or flabby, and rfeduces the obese, the 
ichy, and the plethoric. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT THE ANGLO-TURKISH BATH SHOULD BE. 

This is a very brief **^head " of our subject, and may be very 
manly discussed. 

The " performance " of the Turl^ish Bath consists essential!] 
"four acts/' requiring indispensaUy as many separate chaml^ 
L c, for any good public establishment. 

zst. The first of the suite is the dressing and cooling room, 
the bath costume is assumed, and here the bathers rest, oool, 
dres^ at the conclusion. The size, style, and arrangements Qi\ 
a>partment admit of every variation; but it should, wherever 
cabie, be a large '< hall " m dimensions. To modify the details 
foiTD^iy tx> English habits and tastes, it should have stalls 
off, with couch, chair, dressing table, &c., in each, in order to 
all the privacy and convenience desii^ed. Spiiacles, or vqat 
'< bull's eyes," should be placed at the head of each coudti, to^ 
the bather full command of his atmosphm, indep^^ently 
general aeration of the room. The dome form of xxtiling wpuUl| 
the most suitable, as the most wholesome, certainly the jmost 
esque, if not also the most Oriental, in style. The gnitifi< 
taste and ideality is an almost indispensable condition of 
the fullest benefits of the Bath. All the pocket-questions^ 1^9^f _ 
of any proposed buildine, we must leave to those whom tliey o|| 
cem. 7 

ad. The second chamber— the Tepidarium— is of an average ta| 
perature of 115 deg. to 135 deg., with a wooden platform coyeaj) 
the flues all around the sides of the room. On this bench lill 
tresses are laid, or couches are scattered about. Here the ba&{| 
reclines, and perspiration commences. This process may last M 
twenty to forty minutes — longer or shorter, according to tlfe faaliji 
of the individual, the tolerance of the constitution, or the neceniog 
of treatment. ' 

3d. The Calidarium, or Sudatorium of the Romans, is of an aycs 
age temperature of from 140 deg* tb 160 deg. This is high enool 
for all salutary or sanitary purposes, and even too much for ^jp!j^ 
many people. In this, the true " hot chamber," the perspiration b 
comes very profuse, and the operation of shampooing is performc 
1.^., the muscles and integuments are kneaded, and the joints stretcb^ 
and twisted secundum arUm, When " enough " has been had of tl 
multum-inparvo exercise (and the chamber should be left bcfo 
there is any symptom of fainting), the bather is supported by i- 
bath attendant to 

4th. The Lavatorium or Frigidarium — ^the Bath-room of the 
tablishment. . It should be replete with every convenience lor tcj 
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d cold bathing, douches, pumps, jets, &c. Here the patient is 
fl soaped and lathered, washed first with warm water, or a warm 
ia-bath drenching him at all points. Then he finishes off with 
Id douche, warm bath, or plunge. A good deal of animal heat is 
jrtiacted in this chamber ; and it is prudent to replace it by a re- 
to the hot-room for a few minutes. From this the dressing- 
)er is once more gained, where the bather, enveloped in fresh 
costume, seeks his couch, and cools gradually. Now the real 
of the bath is enjoyed, without any risk of catching cold, 
half an hour, or longer, of the most intense physical luxury 
lental calm, the bather resumes" his garments, and takes his 
-his predominant feeling being the enviable one of the trav- 
the desert who comes to an oasis, a green, fertile, well- watered 
'amid the arid wilderness of sand he has traversed. The bather 
(ttjoyed at least a two hours' oasis in the desert of this world's 
'\ and he therefore quits the establishment, not only a purer, but 
mter man, perhaps, than he entered; feeling, we hope, his 
liaised in gratitude to the Giver of all Good, for at least one 
lI sweet mingled in the cup of life, and with a very sensible 
•up anew for its battle; but feeling most immediately con- 
to eat, and prepared to digest, a good meal. 

proceeding to the last part of this little treatise, it behoves us 

tD allude to a much disputed practical question in connection 

Ae bath, viz., how much, if any, moisture should qualify the 

jhere.of the hot-room ? This, in our humble opinion, is a ques- 

yery easily settled; one, perhaps, which should never have 

any controversy. We have only time to touch on four points 

which, we hope, will be decisive, ist. Let the reader recol- 

;what we have said on the subject of evaporation, and the con- 

promotive or repressive of exhalation from membranes. Now, 

bath, the skin is moistened with perspiration ; but in propor- 

as the air is loaded with an excess of aqueous vapors, the 

condition of transpiration fails — the less necessarily is the 

ion from the lungs and skin. Hence the blood will natur- 

ftend to retain its aqueous constituents. They will, therefore, be 

iCttess; the tissues will be inclined to paleness and flabbiness ; in 

words, to serous imfiltration, or the leuco-phlegmatic habit of 

This we see exemplified in the pasty complexions and relaxed 

of the inhabitants of the humid Low Countries. 

Vaporization is concerned in keeping down the temperature 

body — ^is a cooling process, and one of the active agents ^as 

►kwre shown in its place) in the cutaneous and pulmonary circula- 

When, this, therefore, is interfered with, or prevented, the 

is necessarily of a higher temperature. Perhaps, for the same 

jj^w to a certain extent, but assuredly because of the deranged 

l^^tion following impeded exhalation, we have internal infiam- 

J®s, determinations, and congestions favored. 

fi Evaporation is one of the steps ot the blood-making process. 

4 
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The superflous watery particles of the chyle are thus let off 
passage through the lungs and skin, and by this means its i 
albuminous principle is advanced to the more perfect conditi 
presents in the liquor sanguinis. In the case of the Hollands 
alluded to, not only may the watery constituents of his diet n 
sufficiently exhaled, but his chyle may be marred in quality ixOk 
same deficient transpiration from the skin and lungs. Ha 
double taint of his blood — the twofold origin of his constitul 
characteristics. 

4th. A moist atmosphere is a rarefied atmosphere, and du 
diminished in its respiratory qualities — the elastic distention o 
dead vapor displacing a portion of the viable air. 

On these clear and unequivocal grounds do we give the awa 
Dr. Barter, as right alike in theory and in practice — ^as having 
science and fact on his side — ^in his views of the Turkish Bath; 
tending strenuously as he does for a calidarium, or hot-room,, 
out any admixture of vapor ! 

Theoretically, then, the argument is all on the side of those 
contend for the entire absence of vapor firom the hot rooms o 
Turkish Bath. But practically the question may be settled., 
favor, provided the amount of vapor be so very small as ma^ 
soften the aridity of a perfectly dry atmosphere. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BATH CODE — RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR ITS SAFE 

SALUTARY ADMINISTRATION. 

I St. Calm and repose of mind and body, is the first essentia 
of conduct in the Bath. All distracting thoughts and pas 
therefore, should be left at the door, or laid aside with one'j 
ments. Even to talk is more or less to excite the brain, and si 
be avoided as much as possible. The reason of this rule is ob'' 
because the object sought is to summon into vigorous exercis 
more organic or vegetative powers of the economy — to promo 
the time the quickened activity of circulation, exhalation, excr 
absorption, &c., and to set at rest the jaded or worried animal 
ous system ; in other words, to quiet the brain, to soothe the 
tive nerves, and to rouse the organic or nutritive nerves. 

2d. In cold weather, bathers going in with cold feet have tli< 
cup of comfort, so to speak, administered in the shape of a ' 
foot bath, which can be taken at the bather's pleasure for as lo 
he pleases, and as often as he pleases. The feet being well wa 
at the ofif-go in this manner, the determination of blood to the 
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c bathers complain of will be quite obviated, and perspiration 
be induced in a very much shorter time. 

If the uninitiated bather feels faintness, palpitation, or diiii- 

of breathing, he should either go back to his dressing couch, 

open his ventilator, and so get " a mouthful of fresh air," or he 

Id have his feet and legs soused with cold water, and sip some 

water, or have a compress (or small towel), wrung slightly out 

cold water, and applied to the region of the heart or stomach pit, 

a tumbler of cold water dashed over the face, or iflightly tepid 

; to cool the head and produce evaporation ; or a wet com- 

n^ay with advantage be rolled round the head, or he should 

ude the process at once by the cold douche. But to bathe the 

and head only is sufficient, and the safest. But let bathers be- 

oi cooling the head too freely, even with tepid water. Cold 

for that purpose is totally inadmissible, because of the undue 

n to the head that would infallibly result. But even the tepid 

cooling of the scalp must be cautiously and rarely done ; once 

d suffice. If ^' headachy " feeling prompts to repeat this head. 

be sure that the continuance of the bath for that occasion 

better be dispensed with, and hasten to the lavatorium, and take 

tepid rain-bath, which 'is ordinarily sufficient for almost any case. 

any of these expedients the commencing faintness, the palpita- 

or the breathlessness, will be at once arrested ; and the bather 

. may thereby be enabled to continue a sufficient time in the hot-room 

to flush the vital sewers, to open well the perspiratory oudets, and 

to bring relief to internal irritation, inflammation, or congestion. 

4th. If the object of the patient is to perspire freely, and the 
sweat is reluctant to break forth, the tepid ablution of the head will 
enable the patient to stand a larger dose of the heat ; but he must 
be very cautious in this procedure, for the after result would be an 
undue congestion of the face, with headache and evident fulness of 
blood. The time spent in either the hot or tepid room will vary 
according to the sensations and power of tolerance of the bather. 
A very susceptible subject should suffice (at first, at least) with the 
i^tepid chamber ; its temperature is high enough for ordinary salutary 
From half an hour to an hour is a good average for n^ost 
The profuseness of the perspiration, of course, is the grand 
^"ifpodi^ring element in estimating the time to be spent in the room; 
■i ';|he simiaund require longer time than those with whom perspira- 
' tfcm is eaiiy and copious; but the foim^ cannot often stand it so 
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5th. After the skin has been thoroughly macerated with perspira- 
tsoa, and the muscles relaxed by heat, is the proper time tor the 
shampooing process. The denser tissues and more compact fabric 
of Britons won't stand this pummeling, this kneading and disjoint- 
ing operation, like that of the lithe and relaxed Oriental. But as 
aiiich as can be borne of deep han<^ng, chafing, and succussion of 
the flesh, should be performed on every bather. The fiiction of the 
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surface, the soaping and peeling off of the scarf-skin, follows 
Last of all comes tie cleansing off with tepid water; and then, if^V 
robust subjects, the cold douche, wave bath, or cold plunge, shoiB^ 
be used. The due amoimt of cooling required in the lavatoiiB^ 
for individual cases is a very nice point, as upon its due regulad|s 
depends the grand efficacy of the bath and its perfect comfor^; 
well as perfect safety. Ordinarily, the tepid rain-bath in cold wi 
er is sufficient ; only the young and the robust should take the 
douche or cdld rain-bath, unless in very hot weather. Another 
tional rule of practice is, never by any means to allow the 
douche or wave bath to hit the head. For delicate ladies and 
ren especially, I quite dissuade any violent shocks in the way 
sousing, spraying, or plunging in cold water. Many infants are si 
jected to very cruel operations in the cold tub every morning, 
way of hardening them ; and with children of really feeble co: 
tions the result is the opposite of hardening. This finale of 
bath closes the pores, and braces the relaxed muscles, vessels, n 
and skin ; thus fortifying the whole system, and rendering the 
of cold impossible. A single minute of this effectual finisher-off 
fices. It is sure to obviate any exhaustion or faintness felt in 
hot-room. A momentary chill by the sensitive, or the weak, or tin 
weary, may be felt. This is removed by the return to the hot-rooni- 
for but a few minutes, or simply passing through it may suffice to 
replace the abstracted heat. 

6th. The skin is best allowed to dry in a warm sheet, the patioit 
taking his rest on a couch in his dressing-stall. Here he can de- 
nude himself without let or stint, if he wishes to free his breathing 
surface from all impediments — a most salutary and hardening habit, " 
not to speak of the advantages of a much greater amount of oxygen 
absorbed by the nude skin than when covered. The time spent in 
the cooling-room — the luxurious time of the bath — may be about half 
an hour at an average. 

7th. The bather should dress leisurely, and should walk away ati 
his leisure, taking care not to renew the perspiration, for he may \ 
thus, if under unfavorable circumstances, expose himself to chills. 

8th. In persons whom we may truly term hide-bound, in those of J 
very callous skins, or those who have seldom or never perspizedi 
every thing would be gained by soaking them in a bath of 98 dcg. 
for ten minutes before commencing operations. A moist membrane 
is an exhaling membrane ; and this would best secure a breathing 
condition of the skin, relax the pores, unbind the tense dennis, as 
well as soften and soak off much superflous epidermis. From half 
an hour to a full hoiu: would often thus be gained in persons hard 
to perspire. 

9th. The bath should not be taken on a full stomach, nor yet on 
one completely empty (/.<?., after a prolonged fast). One hour after 
breakfast or lunch is the best time. After a full evening dinner or 
supper, two hours should intervene. 
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loth. Water may be drunk ad libitum by the thirsty aud the faint- 
and moderately as a general rule. 

nth. When the object is to deplete or disgorge congested solid 
(as the liver, the spleen, the kidneys), or to reduce a solidi- 
hiDg, then profuse perspiration, at the sole expense of the exist- 
flui<& in the body, will be more likely to drain off the excess of 
firom the overloaded organ. To tiiis end withhold all drink 
ig the process. But diseases of the kidneys are an exception 
lis rule. The matters strained off by these organs require to be 
diluted in order to be washed out of the system by the perspir- 
tubes and the exhalent outlets of the skin. In such cases, 
>i the terrible odor that is diffused through the hot rooms sufii- 
ly indicates the unusual and deadly stuff which the lungs and 
are set to work to throw out. 
1 2th. Lastly, moderate exercise, short of fatigue, preceding the 
I, will increase its efficacy — chiefly, as materially shortening the 
necessary fully to rouse the functions of the skin. In what I 
" the hide-bound " this preliminary exercise is of vast impor- 
ice. 



CHAPTER VI. 

tHE LEGITIMATE MEDICAL DOMAIN OF THE TURKISH BATH — ITS 
, PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 

f I. The Turkish Bath is the truest and best anti-spasmodic. Jn 
Iccamps of all degrees; in spasams of the muscles of the bowels > 
: which are the source of the pains called colic; in spasms of the 
'i^bladder, and gall-ducts ; in pains in the region of the kidneys, 
or lumbago ; in spasms of the bronchial tubes (aLsthma); even in 
lpd:-jaw and tetanus, its use is a legitimate and hopeful experiment 
at least. Between the combined effects of the hot room and cold 
*4ouchey spasms of any sort will have a better chance of yielding than 
ttlder any other mode of treatment ; but very hot fomentations with 
imiiel must be conjoined. In any case, the tedious convalescence, 
the usual result of the powerful medicines swallowed to overcome 
qMsamSy will be saved. 

II. The Bath presents a valuable resource in the reduction of dis- 
locations, and of strangulated hernial tumors (ruptures). 

III. The Bath will be of the greatest utility in passive diseased 
states, wherever action is below par, as in the very commencement 
of acute diseases, in the premonitory stage of fevers and inflamma- 
ticms — the stage of depression of power — in the congestive stages of 
eruptive diseases (measles, scarlet fever, small pox, &c.) wherever, 
in short, collapse takes place and the symptoms show retrocession 



of the fluids from the surfkee to the interior ; in other words, wl 
ever congestion of vital organs exists or is apprehended. 

IV. The Turkish Bath, for this reason, is an imquestionablej 
source in cholera — ^will be, perhaps, its grand remedy in the 
stage. Having already spoken at large of this disease, as Ukd] 
be influenced by the Turkish Bath, we need not enlarge here. 

V. The Turkish Bath should be at once had resource to in 
collapse, shivering, uneasy feelings and depressed spirits that 
a decided chill of the surface, when perspiring freely ; as, for 
pie, when getting wet in an exhausting journey, or from too 1< 
exposure in an open boat,* or from the absorption into the lung^ 
an infectious miasm — a dose of which a man often gets in stan< ' 
over an open drain. In all these cases, before active irritation 
acute inflammatory symptoms have manifested themselves, therc^ 
every reason to hope that many diseases would be strangled (to 
the favorite phrase of French practitioners) at the very off-go, 
thus many premature deaths, often of the most illustrious persons 
would be prevented. Thus died the Duke of Kent ! Thus 
George Washington ! Thus died Count Mirabeau ! 

VI. In purely nervous irritations of the heart, or in those conn< 
with organic diease, in simple palpitations ; in angina pectoris^ 
hot room actually does quiet the circulation, and would do so 
more remarkably, we think, if the cold or hot compress, accoi 
to circumstances, were kept on the chest, and often refreshed. 

VII. In the case of local spasms, hot flannel fomentations app] 
to the seats of suffering while in the tepidarium would probably (adl* 
itate their solution. 

VIII. The Turkish Bath will diminish the liability to take infe^ 
tious diseases. This often depends upon a habitually slugguh 
condition of the kidneys, with marked and scant secretion. The 
powerful revulsion to the surface, and drain of fluids by the skin, 
operated by the Bath, effectually takes the strain off the kidneys—* 
disgorging them, and, in fact, almost performing their functions ! 

IX. In " Bright's Disease," in diabetes, in gout and rheumatism, 
and in all kidney diseases, with excess of uric acid and its salts, the 
practice that carries off the corporeal debris by the skin — and not 
by irritant drugs acting on the kidneys or the bowels — ^is the true 
art and science of their cure. In such cases water-drinking during 
the bath is strenuously to be insisted upon, inasmuch as the excess 
of water washes out a corresponding proportion of solid constituents. 
Thus colchicum, or acetate or nitrate of potash, may be superseded. 

X. In Ague, the Turkish Bath offers the most feasible remedy, as 
being a disease resulting from diminished secretion of the solids 

*Lord Byron thus caught the fatal rheumatic fever that carried him off. He 
had got wet through in riding, and, contrary to all remonstrance, would return 
home in his wet clothes and exposed in an open boat. The Turkish Bath, on his 
arrival at home, would have been the surest means to have counteracted such a 
chill. But, alas, what treatment had this great man in his last illness ? 
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off \^y the kidneys. The probability is, therefore, that a 
^ active state of the cutaneous functions would eliminate these 
matters of the urine through the surface, even as we find an 

»us eruption occasionally frosted over with crystals of urate 

In tic-doloureux or neuralgia, the Bath promises great things. 
. Skin diseases will most probably be removed by a very sum- 
process in the Bath, according to all experience hitherto. 
II. In irritative congestions of the windpipe, from public speak- 
preachers* throat," so-called), the Turkish Bath can hardly 
be pre-eminently successful ; for this disease is usually only 
»matic of a morbid condition of the skin and digestive organs. 
In acute affections of the throat and tonsils, even in croup 
dq>htheria, the Bath will almost invariably save life. 
■** In consumption, the Turkish Bath, fairly tested, will, on the 
abstract grounds, as well as on the showing of facts, produce 
greatest ratio of arrests of the disease. The noxious acids of the 
itaiy canal are thereby drained out of the system, the air cells 
lungs are dilated, pulmonary secretions are dried up, internal 
ions are dissolved and dissipated, the relaxed skin braced, 
ite promoted, night perspirations checked, the noxious chills 
shivering at once cut short, and refreshing sleep procured. 

XVI. In digestive derangements characterized by intense acidity, 
Turkish Bath offers a great resource, as oozing out through the 
the excess of latic acid, which often lies at the root of the evils 
dyspepsia. 

>XVII. In chronic bronchitis, and emphysema of the lungs, and 
the dry catarrh of the aged, the Turkish Bath is worthy of exten- 
trial. 
, XVIII. In dropsies, both of the shut cavities of the bowels and 
^riiest and of the exterior tissues, as well as from diseased kidneys, 
^0ie Turkish Bath is precisely suited, and will work wonders — as 
linking the tension off the veins — the effusion of water being only a 
ticarious effort to relieve the plethora of the congested vessels. 

XIX. In tympanitis and other cases of abnormal secretion of gas 
in the stomach and intestines, the Bath will promote the extrication 
rf the gaseous exhalation, or suppress directly its formation. 

XX. In chronic liver disease, in enlargement of the liver, and 
jaundice, &c., the Turkish Bath will be found the most potent agent 
of cure, as demonstrated by the large success of the much inferior 
hydropathic instruments of sweating used in such cases. 

XXI. In gout and rheumatism the Bath will prove itself the 
speediest and best remedy. 

XXII. In syphilis and mercurial diseases. In diseases arising 
from the abuse of treatment, the same hydropathic experience calls 
6x an extensive use of the Turkish Bath. The medicated vapor- 
baths of the Hapital de Mudi^ in Paris, are less efficient attempts in 
the direction of the Turkish Bath. 



XXIII. In the large and too common and distressing class of 
uterine diseases, the Turkish Bath will supersede, to a very large ex- 
tent^ the often very tedious and (to the constitution^ expensive med- 
ication, by means of caustic and the knile, mechanical helps, &u 

XXIV. Cancer has now, perhaps, found its antidote in the Turk- 
ish Bath. Mr. Urquhart communicates a remarkable case of a lady 
who came to him in a desperate and hopeless condition, after the 
cancer had once been excised, and who was so far recovered as to 
be able to walk five miles. We hope the profession will give a fair 
trial to this remedy in a disease wherein they admit the powerless- 
ness of all ordinary agency. 

XXV. The Turkish Bath will take down, summarily and safely, 
excessive obesity — literally melting down and oozing out the oil of 
over-abundant adipose tissues ; draining, as it were, the muscular 
fibres of this paralyzing accompaniment, as well as thereby increas- 
ing the tone and motor-power of these fibres. The Bath promotes 
the nutrition of the ill-nourished, increasing the appetite in propor- 
tion as it increases absorption. 

XXVI. In diarrhasa, dysentery, &c., the Bath will be the cure 
far excellefice; as determining excessive action, and diversion of the 
fluids from the intestinal lining to the skin, as well as soothing gang- 
honic irritation. 

XXVII. We are inclined to hope that the Turkish Bath will 
prove itself the nearest thing to a specific for hydrophobia. If any- 
thing will ooze out, or neutralize the virus, once perfectly developed,' 
it will be the action of the highest temperature that can be borne. 
Last century it was the custom, in some parts of Scotland, to smother 
these unhappy victims,by placing one feather bed upon another, 
the patient between, and a party of women sitting all around on thai 
edges of the bed. On one of these occasions, within the memoiv' 
of a living individual, a little boy was put in to be so stranglei. 
Afler a quarter of an hour, when they thought he was dead, to thS' 
surprise of the operators, in taking off the upper bed, he leaped up 
out of a pool of perspiration in the center of the bed, where he lay," 
and said he felt quite well — indeed he was cured ! This is an encour- 
aging fact for the trial of the Turkish Bath. 

XXVm. TheTurkishBath will undoubtedly prove itself Che 
corrector of what has been designated the civic cachexia, the vitiated 
habit of body bred by hard town-life, whether it be the life of luxuiy' 
or the life of labor — a nameless, nondescript condirion of the solit^i 
and fluids — impairing murJi, if not quite, the relish of life, renderini 
vapid its enjoyments ; and all this the result of over-excited braii 
over-worked stomach, over-gorged vessels, and under-worked lin\> 
lungs, and skin — the effect, in a word, of closed safety-valves. 

XXIX. The Turkish Bath will become an indispensable substV^ 
for exercise to three large classes of people; ist, to the indoleniV:^ 
luxurious, who take advantage of th^ir privilege, but who fit,~^^^^^ 
alas ! anything but a blessing to be exempt trom the primal 
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to the brain-toiling, city-pent masses, the keepers at home, the 
of literature and science, the drudges of the desk, the prisoners 
lie counter, or the slaves of the factory. 3d, to valetudinarian 
ides, not ill enough to be loosened from the oars of busi- 
-" which thousands, once chained to, quit no more" — ^but too 
personal comfort, and for the comfort likewise of those around 
le hypochondriac, the bilious, the dyspeptic, the bloated, 
unwieldy, the asthmatic, the lame, and the lazy. 



CHAPTER VII. 



►SITION TO NEW TRUTHS A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION — ILLUSTRATION SUPPLIED BY THE CASES OF HARVEY, 
SYDENHAM, PARE, JENNER, HUNTER, SIR CHARLES BELL, AND THE 
HISTORY OF ANAESTHETIC AGENTS — ^THE OPPOSITION TO THE BATH 
OF THE SAME CHARACTER. 

If we reflect on the proverbial inertia of the professional mind, 
ad the indisposition that too generally exists to admit anything 
does not accord with preconceived opinion, or commend itself 
the accredited dogmas and prejudices of established systems, we 
ot be much surprised, notwithstanding the superior enlighten- 
t of our age, that the Hot- Air Bath should have had to encoun- 
', on its revival and establishment, the silent indifference or open 
iOstility of the great bulk of the medical profession — more especially 
, indeed, of its so-called heads and leaders. The well-attested 
tiberapeutic properties which it presented for investigation were 
received, shameful to relate, with an ignorant, irrational scepticism 
presumptuous guides of medical opinion, who judged by false 
ttieorieSy and obstinately refused to perform the duty of practical 
kquiry. Yet these very men would eagerly welcome any absurdity 
if presented in the shape of a novelty in drugging — they would ac- 
CSRKlit any speculative nonsense in the form of a theory that proposed 
to whitewash the manifest imperfections in their own empirical art — 
J flicy would hail with delight any marvelous fiction about drug cures, 
no matter how self-evident the imposture, provided only that it 
dumed in with the sanctified routine of thought and practice. 

And so has it ever been in all ages of the world ; while those 
who have endeavored to enlighten and improve mankind have suf- 
fered persecution, and too frequently been doomed to cruel deaths. 
** Those who have labored most zealously to improve mankind," 
sajs the elder Disraeh, " have been those who have suffered most 
from ignorance, and the discoverers of new arts and sciences have 
kudly ever lived to see them adopted by the world." This is true 
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in every department of human knowledge, but in no professfo^^ J^ 

it been more painfully apparent than in tiie medical. Its whol^^ ^ 

tory presents a continuous struggle of dominant error to resist .^^ 

innovations of improving truth No man whose genius lefle^^ 

honor on his profession but was compelled to suffer persecution^ 

no other apparent reason than that his superiority excited the &m^^ 

feelings of professional contemporaries, who considered thejr l*^r 

vested interests in established ignorance and in the mal-practice^ '^ 

sanctioned. This is a truth that stares us in the face on every psi-£^ 

of medical history, and it is by thus looking into the proceeditx£S li^^ 

of the past, by observing the conduct of the profession whenev'cr fcev, 

great truths were announced that tended to inform ignorance, ixi- «3i5 

crease knowledge, and benefit mankind — by noting the increddl^i fl* si^^ 

the opposition, the virulent abuse they had to encounter, that "^^w ft'-^^ 

can faurly estimate the worth of medical opposition when it is direct<^ J V< 

in our own day against any such innovating improvement as TTnt 

Bath, though pronounced a " boon to humanity." 

To go no further back than the case of Harvey, who is now held 
to be " illustrious," in whose honor orations are pronounced, ajsd 1— ji 
after whom medical societies are named, we find that his geneiatLoa J _^ 
did not so recognize his merits. Lecturing unostentatiously on an^sit- 
omy and siurgery to a few students in London, he quietly demon- 
strated, session after session, to his class for several years, befic^R 
venturing to publishing it, his grand discovery of the circulation, rf 
the blood — o. discovery that reveals to us the admirable mechanic m 
of our being, so wonderful in design, so perfect in adaptation,^ ^ 
harmonious in its complexity, and yet so beautiful in its simplicm.'C?* 
But when, in 1628, he did ventiure to publish his great work, n**^. 
was the result ? Did medical men, anxious to gain knowledge, to 
acquire any information likely to improve their practice, and enat^fc tf!.* 
them more successfully to combat disease, cordially welcome so gl^ , 
rious a discovery ? No, indeed; they scouted, and reviled, and rep^ 
diated the discovery ; and Harvey became the butt of the profession.^ v 
prejudices and presumptuous ignorance of his day. 

He was denounced as an impostor, and represented as a quaok; 
ridiculed as " only a dissecter of insects, frogs, and other reptileSi" 
he had to endure whatever opprobrium professional envy and malice 
could excite against him. We are told " *twas believed by the viJ- 
gar he was crack-brained, and all the physicians were against hina I" -^ 

"The old physicians," says Dr. Pettigrew, in his Biographiical 
Memoirs, " believed that in the practice of medicine there was notfe.- 
ing to be attained beyond what the ancients had already acqui3C^A\ 
and they died in the full enjoyment of their ignorance." None 9 ^•"*' 
said, who had reached forty years could ever be induced to 
the circulation of the blood, or to even study partially H2 
demonstration! As an excuse for such dogged rejection o 
truths. Dr. Johnstone says, " that the physicians of a certain r 
tion have little to gain, and may lose much' — they preten 
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lulous patients believe, that their knowledge and practice 

an admission, therefore, that anything could be new and 

1^ to them would be an admission of their own imperfec- 

iich is the last thing empirical practitioners are likely to do 

the principles or theories of their art. But, adds Doctor 

J, "it is shocking that works of great merit have had this 

le, and Harvey lost patients by his works." When Sir 

Ent urged Harvejr to print his De Generatione Animalium, 

ed, ** You are not ignorant of the great trouble my lucubra- 

rfonnerly published, have raised." 

% however, had a singular triumph — ^he lived long enough 
his doctrine received and established throughout Europe. 
ft the only man I know," observed the philosophic Hobbes, 
conquering envy, hath established a new doctrine in his life- 
Yet, as Dr. Pettigrew remarks, "the labor and application 
ity-five years were requisite to ensure the reception of his opin- 
'— in other words, a generation of old bigots and obstructives 
die out in the full enjoyment of their ignorance before the 
troth of the circulation could obtain general recognition ! 

author of " Eminent Medical Men" says, " that even after its 
ras generally recognized, Harvey does not appear to have 
[particularly successful in practice," and the reason assigned is 
It — because he disdained those arts of gaining the confidence 
ibKc by which so many succeed." That is, he disdained 
to public credulities — to cultivate the empirical artifices 
pretentious mediocrity rises and thrives. From the little 
now learn concerning his practice of medicine, it is evident 
a man of genius, as a skilful anatomist, surgeon, and physi- 
he had a proper contempt for the false theories and gross 
\s of mere physic. Aubrey says, " all his profession would 
him to be an excellent anatomist ; but I never heard any that 
his therapeutique way. I knew several practitioners in this 
(London) that would not give three pence for one of his bills 
" »tions), and that a man could hardly tell by one of his bills 
he did aim at He did not care for chemistiy, and was wont 
against them with undervalue." Evidently he reprobated 
quackery, and regarded "pharmaceutical filth " as an abom- 
I Having no faith in physic, as no enlightened physiologist 
chave, he was too conscientious and honorable to follow medi- 
a trade. And even in our own day, no man holding Harvey's 
and acting as he did in consistency with them, could attain 
lent repute as a mere physician. In the practice of surgery 
ible men can and do attain high distinction by the honorable 
oonscientious practice of a noble science; but when a mere phy- 
ia-^^ drugmonger — gains celebrity, we are at once presented 
%^ffui facU evidence of the public gullibility, and of his great 
iiciency in the arts and accomplishments of empiricism. 
Sfdenham, the most celebrated of English physicians, who has 
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been styled the " English Hippocrates " — sl man of great origiof ^e 
genius, though he did not always succeed in carrying out or 
cally illustrating his own admirable principles, yet because he 
deavored to elevate medicine from the depravity and corruption 
which it was sunk, and establish its practice on the foundaticm 
nature, he was reviled and persecuted by those who considered 
held " vested interests " in the gullibility of mankind. He was 
perated as a presumptuous innovator; and he repeatedly compl 
of the envious opposition with which his labors to introduce a 
rational and natural treatment of disease were received by his 
fessional brethren, " who defame their brother," he says, " with 
view, that they may gain greater esteem themselves, and build 
rise upon the ruins of others ; which is a practice utterly unl 
ing men of letters, and even the meanest artisans, who have 
regard for probity." — Sydenham's Works, Dr. Swan's edit. 3d, 171 
page 117, par. 40. 

The calumnies to which Sydenham was exposed from such " em 
and malicious men afford, says his editor. Dr. Swan, " a m^ 
proof that neither great abilities, unquestionable candor and 
rity, nor the most indefatigable endeavors to serve mankind, 
seciure a person, who leaves the common road, from the unjust 
sures of the narrow-spirited, disingenuous and prejudiced part of 1 
professors of the same science. Whoever make a new discov< 
which tends to overthrow a set of prevailing notions and rules, voB»^^ 
erated probably more for their antiquity than justness, and establiA^i 
a truly rational theory, and more effectual methods of practice, must 
expect to meet with great opposition from the ignorant, envious, and 
prepossessed, and be treated as rash innovators, designing and int»- 
ested persons, however conspicuous they may be for learning, pru- 
dence, and extensive humanity." — /did, p. 117, note. 

Similar treatment was experienced by the famous French surgeon, 
Ambrose Pare, who, toward the end of the sixteenth century, pro- 
posed to tie the arteries in amputations with a liga,ture of sOk to 
prevent hemorrhage, instead of adhering to the barbarous practioey 
though approved and universal, of searing with red-hot irons. "Whatl" 
exclaimed professional prejudice, " allow a man's life to hang up(Hi ^ 
a thread?" and none ofhis contemporaries could be induced to aban- ! 
don the torturing process of the searing iron! So great, indeed, ww- 
the reluctance to abandon the cruel cautery for the ligature, that 
nearly a hundred years afterward a button of vitrol was ordinarily 
employed in the Paris hospitals for the stoppage of hemorrhage after 
amputations while Dionis was the first French siu-geon who, toward 
the close of the 17th century, taught and recommended Fare's 
method. 

Jenner, whose discovery has immortalized his name as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race, was assailed with all the 
envenomed malice his jealous contemporaries could command. 
" What ! " said they, " Vaccinnate ! — use such a diabolical invention, 



tcansform the human race into cows and oxen/' or into some- 
Hke the monster described by Ovid — 
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Stmihovemque Virum^ Semivirumqiu bovemy 



excite the ^naticism of the ignorant multitude against Jenner, 
alleged by London Drug-Doctors that cases had actually 
1, after vaccination, of the whole body having been covered 
widi a growth resembling cow's hair! — ^while protuberances 
betokened the development of horns and tails had also made 
appearance ! And as there is no folly which passion and preju- 
will not lead men to commit, prints were actually published by 
►sing doctors, representing the human visage in the act of 
»nnation, and assuming that of a cow ! There was a represent- 
or " Master Joweles, the cow-poxed, ox-cheeked young gentle- 
; •* and of " Miss Mary Ann Lewis, the cow-poxed, cow-manged 
ig lady," who brutified by vaccination, would persist on running 
all-fours and lowing in imitation of a cow ! 

The College of Physicians, who had then a chartered monoply. 
Id not grant Jenner a license to practice medicine in the metrop- 
1 On the contrary, jealous of his tame, he was instigated "to 
London, for there was no knowing what an enraged populace 
It do ! " Even the pulpit thundered at him as a monster of pre- 
^>tion and impiety. A learned divine. Dr. Rowley, declared the 
Wiall-pox to be " Heaven ordained," and the cow-pox and its use 
^'^% daring and profane violation of our holy religion." Jenner and 
who favored him were anathematized, and passionate appeals 
made to excite popular fanaticism — " the projects of these vaccina- 
fc; tors seem to bid defiance to Heaven itself, even to the will of God"~ 
was about the most sensible language employed. And thus has it 
' fenerally been, in all ages, that those who, fi*om their profession and 
position, should have lighted mankind on the way to knowledge, 
iave on the contrary, labored to perpetuate the deplorable domin- 
ion of ignorance and superstition. " Envy," said Jenner in his last 
days to his jfriend. Dr. Fosbroke, " is the curse of tJiis country," and 
among no profession or trade does envy manifest itself in more offen- 
sive and dishonorable ways than among high and low who follow 
physic for its gains. " N'o science," says the British and Foreign 
Review, " lulls selfishness to rest — medical science as little as any. 
Satirists have always deUghted to picture the jealousies and person- 
alities of medical practitioners." " Could the London world but 
know the arts by which certain men have got a name, with what 
astonishment would it stare," says Dr. Dickson, " to find itself pre- 
cisely in the position of a deluded savage, when, for the first time, 
he discovered the utter worthlessness of the red and green glass, for 
which, year after year, he had been unsuspiciously bartering his 
wealth, in the dark, pigmies seem giants ; Britain only knows her 
great men when they are dead. On Harvey and Jenner, while they 
lived, the beams of her warming sun never shone — ^they all but de- 
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ferred to acknowledge their merits till she saw them on their d 
surrounded with that halo of immortality which all the natioi 
the earth united to bestow on them." — Fallacies of the Faculty^ 
face. 

It is seldom from an ignorant public that great men have 
injustice, save, indeed, when popular fanaticism has been 
against them by the calumnies of " envious and malicious men 
their own evil purposes. It was from their own profession 
Harvey, Pare, and Jenner experienced the grossest injustice, 
such has been the case with every distinguished discoverer who 
ceded or succeeded th^m. 

The celebrated John Hunter, whose life was devoted to 
cal and physiological researches of inestimable value to m 
who is now eulogized as " the greatest physiologist the woild 
ever known " — as " one whose labors raised siurgery from the 
ity of a mechanical art to a science of the highest order;" and 
collection of comparative anatomy, which now forms the M 
of the College of Surgeons, London, is represented as '* an h 
our age and nation " — as *' a monument to his genius, assuiditj, 
labor, not to be contemplated without surprise and a 
This truly great man was ridiculed, maligned, and persecuted bjr 
leading practitioners of his day, who were incapable of im^ 
ing and appreciating the nature and value of his profound 
labors. We are informed by Sir Astiey Cooper, that a surgeon^ 
London was "hired to write him down ! " but he adds, " it w« 
rat assailing a lion, or a pigmy attacking a giant ! " — Life of Sir Ai 
ley Cooper, by his nephew, vol. ii., p. 164. 

For nearly forty years Sir Charles Bell labored with devoted pc 
severance to elucidate the mysteries of the nervous system, but 
every step his investigations were caviled at, his conclusions dS 
puted, and the merit of his discoveries imputed to others. In d 
preface to his great work on the nervous system, published in 183 
he says, " the gratification of the inquiry has been very great; d 
reception by the profession the reverse of what I expec^ted. H 
early announcement of my occupations failed to draw one enoonci 
ing sentence from medical men." He tells us his practice was i 
jiured, and that every step in his discovery obliged him to ifO 
harder than ever to preserve his reputation as a practiidoner. **T1 
prevailing cast of my mind," he wrote to a friend, " was to gain cdc 
rity by science, and this was perhaps the most extravagant fency 
all." M. Pichot, in his life of this eminent man, says, " the vea 
tious opposition he experienced from the jealousy of his coIleag« 
was such that, when elected to the chair of physiology in the L< 
don University, he was soon compelled, for his own peace of mi: 
to resign the chair. After his removal from London to Edinbuai 
and when he had obtained a world-wide reputation, not one aS 
medical colleagues in the University would call him into consults^;: 
unless forced to do so by the express desire of the patient ! H& 
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>r, and Lord Brougham obtained a pension from the Government 
loo a year for his widow. 

le history of anaesthetic agents affords abundant evidence to 
re that those to whose labors the world is indebted for many sub- 
blessings seldom have reaped any advantage from them, 
we have illustrated the slowness and reluctancy with which 
human mind opens to the reception of truth. " There has been 
:ession of independent spirits," observes Dr. Chapman, " who 
refused to acquiesce in the inevitableness of suffering ; long be- 
the dawn of organic chemistry, century after century, for two 
id years at least, men have cherished the conviction that, by 
and patient questioning of Nature, she would be induced to 
up the priceless secret of how pain may be put imder the do- 
ion of the human will." 

'The ancients partially succeeded in causing insensibility to pain, 

ig surgical operations, by various means, but principally by in- 

ig deep sleep from using the root of the mandrake (atropa man- 

^ >ra). Dr. Snow, in his work on chloroform and other anaesthetics, 

itcs from Apuleuis, who says : " If any one is to have a limfc 

" Lted, burnt, or sawn, he may drink half an ounce with wine, 

whilst he sleeps, the member may be cut off without any pain 

sense." Accordmg to Dioscorides, this root was so employed 

than eighteen hundred years ago among the Greeks and Ro- 

" to cause insensibility to pain in those who are to be cut or 

iterized ; for, being thrown into a deep sleep, they do not perceive 

n " 

To Sir Humphrey Davy belongs the honor of having been the first, 

modem times to revive inquiry in this direction, and originating 

prolific idea which, says Dr. Chapman, " has at length become 

of the most glorious realities of the present century." After ten 

nths' continuous and often hazardous experiments, he published, 

1800, his Researches on the Respiration of Nitroiis Oxide and other 

eSy in which he gave the results of his various experiments; and 

p^-^gested to the medical profession that, as Nitrous Oxide seemed 

i;tipable of destroying physical pain, it might be used with advantage 

^wing surgical operations. No one, however, thought the subject 

•^ ?»orth inquiring into. The medical profession paid no attention to 

' ^ experiments, and Davy's labors went for nothing — were treated 

tt worthless by his generation ; and nearly half a century elapsed 

before any practical effort was made to make such a discovery ser- 

^eable to mankind. 

In December, 1844, Horace Wells, a surgeon-dentist, of Hartford, 

Connecticut, in the United States, became acquainted with Nitrous 

Oxide, from attending a lecture in which the effects of inhaling it 

•ete dwelt upon. He immediately conceived the idea of making it 

^^ilaUe in his practice. He induced the lecturer to go home with 

^'^j and to administer the gas to him, while a brother dentist (Doc- 

^^^ Rige) extracted one of his teeth. The lecturer did so, the gas 
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was inhaled, and the tooth drawn without any sense of pain. On 
recovering from the effects of the gas, Wells was delighted, and ex- 
claimed that a new era in tooth-drawing had dawned. He made 
several successful experiments on patients ; and at last Drs. Wanen 
and Hayward, who were surgeons, reluctantly induced the Medical 
College of Boston to have a trial made in a serious case of amputat- 
ing a limb. But, on the appointed day, the operation was deferred; 
and it was then decided to test the effects of the gas on a person 
who wanted a tooth drawn. The inhalation was imperfect in some 
respect; the person alleged he did feel "some pain;" whereup<m 
all the philosophy and logic of the College jumped to the conclusion 
that the whole thing was an imposture ! Wells, overwhelmed wiA 
ridicule, returned to Hartford; fell sick through vexation ; retired 
from practice as a dentist; engaged himself in stuffing and exhibit- 
ing birds for a livelihood, and in the sale of shower-baths. Alter 
many vicissitudes of fortune, his mind gave way; and, becoming'^ 
more and more unsettled, he finally died by his own hand. 

Wells had a pupil named Morton, who settled in Boston, and stiU J 
cherished the idea of succeeding in effecting painless operations 
which Wells had failed to establish in practice. In 1818 the cetor 
brated Farady stated that the vapor of aethe — a product known at 
early as the thirteenth century — ^produced effects analogous to those 
which followed the inhalation of nitrous oxide ; and Morton, who 
studied medicine and chemistry under Dr. Jackson, of Boston, learned 1 
from him the use of " chloric aether " as a local application. He 
was thus led to experiment with aether until he became quite confi- 
dent that he possessed a powerful aenesthetic, when he induced Drs. 
Warren and Hayward to test its efficacy on patients in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. They consented, and, on the i6th of 
October, 1846, Dr. Warren successfully performed the first painles j 
operation, with this new agent, by removing a tumor in the ne 
from a patient who remained insensible all the while; and Dr. Hay-i 
ward, on the following day, was equally successful in extirpating 
tumor from the arm of another patient. Morton would not disclose'^ 
what the agent was that he had so successfully employed ; he called 
it Leothon; but Dr. Bigelow, a surgeon of distinction who was preS" 
ent, suspected, from its odor, that it was sulphuric aether, on testing'^ 
which he foimd it produced exactly similar effects, and immediate^ 
proclaimed the discovery. 

The fame of this mode of abridging the sufferings of humanitj 
spread rapidly in the United States, and as promptly did the instmc- '! 
tors and guides of medical opinion take up arms against it — ^not one 1 
of whom alleged that he had taken the trouble of testing the efficacy j 
of the agent, or had any rational idea about the merits of a discoverf J 
he so unhesitatingly joined in condemning. Dr. Bigelow relates 
how the medical journals combined to write it down in the face of 
the undoubted success that had attended its use. A leading medi- 
cal journal in New York announced that : 
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«« The last special wonder has already arrived at the natural term of its exist- 
ence. It has descended to the bottom of that abyss which has already engulphed 
so many of its predecessor-novelties, but which continues also to gape for more, 
mdl a numbug yet more prime shall be thrown into it ! '' 

A medical periodical of repute in Philadelphia declared : 

** We should not consider it entitled to the least notice, but that we perceive, by 

f.' a Boston journal, that prominent members of the profession have been caught in 

to meshes "—distinguished surgeons who had tested its merits, -and gladly nailed 

,11 as a ** boon to humanity." Yet this high physic authority " was fully persuaded 

'ditt the surgeons of Philadelphia would not be seduced from the high professional 

pitfi <^daty into the quagmire of quackery by this will-o*-the-wisp. 

,. « That the leading surgeons of Boston could be captivated by such 
IP ionrention has excited our amazement," wrote a New Orleans rep- 
ive of the Drug School ; and by such imreasoning invective, 
; sought to discountenance and put down this invaluable discov- 
The same incredulity and opposition attended its recognition 
Europe as in America. In November, 1846, Dr.^Bigelow states 
Bt information of the discovery was sent to London and Paris, but 
8ays the distinguished surgeons of Paris received the announce- 
ait with indiflference. Even the great Velpeau " politely declined " 
Llo test its worth! Dr. Boot, of London, who was personally acquainted 
^irib Dr. Bigelow, was induced by his representations to make a 
^lifal of" the new anodyne process," which he did, on the 19th of 
[December, with perfect success. Dr. Boot then sent Dr. Bigelow's 
to the celebrated Liston, entreating him to test its merits; and, 
the 2ist of December, this great surgeon, at University College 
dtaly was most successful in its use. In a letter written next day 
Piofessor Miller of Edinburgh, prefaced by exclamations of his 
delight — "hurrah! rejoice!" — ^he gives an accoimt of the 
>ns he performed — ^he " amputated a thigh, and removed by 
Ion (forcibly plucking out) bodi sides of the great toe-nail, with- 
llie patient being aware of what was doing, so far as regards 
Tne amputation-man heard, he says, what we said, and was 
aOQs; but felt neither the pain of the incisions nor that of .tying 
.. .essels.'' 

W&at the interests of humanity, and a love of scientific progress 

"^Id not induce the medical profession, with its pride of opinion, 

prejudices and its bigotries, to do, the celebrity of Liston, the 

"^onable authority of his name, at once accomplished, viz., 

for the " new anodyne " a fair investigation of its merits. 

icnts were forthwith instituted in nearly every hospital, and, 

i{^ in some instances with tmsatisfactory results, owing to ignor- 

5 in properly administering it, yet the general success was imde- 

iiidile. The evidence thus accumulated both in America and this 

[ttmntry, shamed, as it were, the two great French surgeons, Velpeau 

Hoiuc, into testing its merits; and in January, 1847, they de- 

_ed, in presence of the two Academies of Paris, that their investi- 

tions had been eminently successful, and that the discovery " was 

j^brious conquest for humanity." 

S 
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It Jniist hot ba Supposed', however, that tbcf fepragnancc 
is new and improving, and i'or the advantage of manidnd, 
so marked a characteristic of Jthe medical profes^on, was in 
abated as regards the emplo>'ment of anaesthetic agents, 
contrary, an absurd theory was forthwith invented — when tl 
of these agents could be no longer denied — ^by which oppc 
their use was sought to be justified on the ground that the f 
pain was essential to the healing process! Men of high rep 
absolutely found to contend that pain is salutary ! that wfa 
tient is und^going some excruciating operation, the agos 
compelled to endure is exceedingly good for him 1 and tha 
quently, the annihilation of a sense of pain is likely to prov 
hazardous to the patient's life! This theory, so repugnant 1 
physiology, found a supporter in the celebrated Majend 
" doubted if there was any advantage in suppressing pain 
averred "it was a trivial matter to suffer," and that " a disco^ 
object of which was to prevent pain, was of a slight interest, 
a thoughtless expression of opinion was totally unworthy of 
nent a physiologist ; yet it found favor with a lot of prac 
who had no desire to depart from established routine by \ 
anything new. So difficult, indeed, is it to uproot inveteral 
dices in the medical mind, tiiat even so late as the Russian \ 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department would » 
tion the use of chloroform in operations — the sense of excr 
pain he barbarously considered was a salutary adjuvant to tl 
uig process ! 

We have brought these few illustrations of medical obstruc 
before the reader, in order that a just estimate may be forme 
value of medical opinion when pronounced in opposition to \ 
covery that promises to be of advantage to mankind. M 
have the intellectual capacity and true philosophical spirit t 
tigate and think for themselves, when they proclaim truths dif 
to professional ignorance and prejudice, must be prepared to < 
ter the rancorous vituperation of " envious and malicious ma 
caring nothing about truth, never dream of forming an inde] 
opinion, and detest those who do. " Persons who object to 
osition merely because it is new," observes Sir Astley Coof 
who endeavor to detract from the merit of the man who fii 
efficacy to a new idea by demonstrating its usefrilness and \ 
bility, are foolish, unmanly, envious, and illiberal objector 
are unworthy of the designation either of professional men or 
men." 

No one even superficially acquainted with medical historj 
indeed, be guilty of the folly of judging the merits of any 
discovered remedial agency, that was repugnant to medical 
by the opinions which even the most eminent of the professio: 
express in detraction of it. The Professors, the standard 
and those who inspire the periodical literature of the profess: 
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; generally the most bigoted, the most intolerant, and the most viru- 
».ient against new and improving truths. " Two sorts of learned men 
'^Hicre are," observes Bishop Berkeley: *5 one who candidly seek truth 
n)f rational means; these are never averse to have their principles 
)iked into and examined by the test of reason. Another sort there 
who learn by rote a set of principles, and a way of thinking which 
^teppens to be in vogue ; these betray themselves by their suiger and 
[intprise, whenever their principles are freely canvassed." And 
ly so, when anything new is proposed that is not dreamt of in 
itlieiT philosophy., 

Just as there are no devices of charlatanism so gross, no errors so 

dcious, that medical men with very learned pretensions and high 

ifepute have not been found ready with plausible arguments to up- 

Md and defend, when they were in accord with their preconceived 

(minions, so has it ever been with Truth — no great truth, no useful 

i(&covery ever yet obtruded on established dogma to disturb the 

ied repose of monotonous routine that was not unhesitatingly 

lounced and, if possible, persecuted as dangerous to society, while 

whose object is to obstruct human progress never yet were at 

loss for colorable reasons to justify their wickedness. But " the 

te^of truth may be crushed, and we may breathe a sigh over the 

as he passes from the field of his labors — ignorance and prej- 

[ilice may for a time reign triumphant, and the abettors of sloth and 

less be considered the great, the good, and the wise — ^but 

it rolls on, and Reason will assert her dominion." 

The medical profession, of all others, ought to be inspired with 
aims, and prompted by noble impulses; but its vision is too 
bounded by a narrow selfishness, and its motives are too fre- 
itly groveling. The enlightened and truth-seeking, the men 
labored like Harvey, or Hunter, or Bell, receive no apprecia- 
sympathy from those who are interested in retaining thmgs as 
exist, and have no desire to cast aside erroneous opinions even 
[inake room for truth. Such a spirit is not only hostile to the pro- 
of science, but it tends to the positive injury of mankind, by 
dng personal suffering from preventible Asease. Yet in such 
it was the establishment of the Bath received by the great bulk 
pe medical pirofession — ^by men, tooi who never pretended they 
" studied or tested what they so rashly presumed to condemn, no 
Qian did their worthy predecessors pretend to base their oppo- 
to the discoveries we have noticed on any knowledge of their 
but blindly opposed, just as their pride, or passion, their ignor- 
inteirests, or prejudice prompted them. What that opposition 
worth, experience has now proved; and as we marvel at the in- 
le perverseness that dictated it, so will the next generation 
at the stolid prejudice and folly of the present in its opposi- 
te auch an undoubted therapeutic,agency as the Bath. 
or the most part, however, the objections that have been urged 
dnst the Bath are of a very frivolous character, and not over- 
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worthy of serious consideration ; but a notice of them may be made- 
useful, and prove satisfactory to those who desire full information on 
the subject, and who may still be inclined to think that an objectioii.' 
must have some reason in it because it is advanced by a member of 
the medical profession. 





The Turkish B#~Its Origin and History. 

LECTURE BY COL. T. T. GANTT. . 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE BATH — ARGUMENT FOR ITS INTRDDUCTH 
IN ST. LOUIS — ITS IMPORTANCE AS /^ CURATIVE AND PREV: 
AGENT, ETC. ^^^UJcf^tc) 

A large and select audience gathered in the hafl of the P0I3 
building on Saturday evening, to listen to the lecture of Colond' 
T. Gantt, on the Turkish Bath. The following is the lecture in 
which is of a most interesting character: 

I propose to address you respecting what is called the 
Bath. There is something misleading in the name. One is apt' 
suppose that it signifies an institution having its origin mA '* 
Turks. Now, the Turks* were, before the taking of Constant 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, destitute of the ba^ 
were a filthy people in their native land. When they took 
stantinople and overthrew the Roman Empire, of which that 
was the metropolis, they found the bath there. The seat of 
Empire of the Caesars was transferred to that city firom Rome 
Constantine in the early part of the fourth century. Wifli 
Court, he transported to the shores of the Bosphorus the 
and the institutions of thg Romans. But for long years befi»e 
time of Constantine the thermae of Rome had been one of 
most cherished possessions. We are told by Tacitus that the 
of the Imperial City, both of his . day and of the previous 
considered the daily use of the bath (as we translate the 
thermae) to be not only the best preserver of health, birt^the 
barrier to the inroads of old age. Was it, then, a habit, an ii 
tion, indigenous at Rome ? Its name, thermae, which is the 
word for heat, tells us that the Romans received the bath, as 
did so much else that was useful, ennobling and elevating,J&om 
most wonderful of all peddle, with whose history we p'bssess 
a tolerable acquaintance. But whence did the Greeks derive 
Was it a discovery of their own, or did they borrow it firom 
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[earlier civilization? We have the best reason for believing that 
[.fliey derived it from the Persians, and they again from that earlier 
and almost mythical race, the Aryans, to which modem researches 
Ipoint as the source of much that is most striking and precious in 
fjniunan history. But it would be a more than useless excursion if 
I should pursue this topic further. I only meant to say that this 
which we call the Turkish Bath is so called because, after being 
taken to Constantinople by the Romans, who under Constantino 
fixed the seat of Government at that city, it was found there by the 
Turks, who, about the middle of the fifteenth century, took posses- 
sion of that place by conquest, and there established their own 
empire. The Turks, who were, perhaps, incapable of originating 
such an institution, were sensible enough to adopt it ; and by this 
adoption it has continued for more than four centuries. The prov- 
inces of Turkey, including that memorable land known to us as 
Ancient Greece, retained this health-giving agent until 1829. Then, 
the independence of Greece being accomplished, mainly by the 
stance of the English and Russian fleets at Navarino, emanci- 
ited Greece threw off everything, or nearly everything, that could 
dnd its people of the hated Ottoman yoke. The rejection was 
too sweeping to be quite wise. No doubt some bad things were 
ected, some evil habits which were common to Turks and Greeks 
e; but also some good things came to be thrown aside merely 
.use they were Turkish, and some bad or inferior habits were 
opted merely because they were characteristic of their Frankish 
tors. Of these last was the bath. The bath as then used at 
instantinople, throughout the provinces of Turkey and in Greece 
was the most perfect thing of the kind ever known to 
The bath as used by the Europeans, and as generally of that 
iod known to us in America, was altogether inferior, both in its 
urable and health-giving influences. Yet such is the potency of 
judice and fashion, that under their combined action the thermae 
their fathers disappeared in Greece, and the baths of the Franks 
' their place. Turkey was thus left the last asylum of this 
derful and wonder-worlang agency; and it is said that since 
assistance rendered to the Turks by the French and English 
g the Crimean war, so fashionable have Frankish habits become, 
y as such, in the capital of their empire, that the true Turkish 
IS there replaced by the European, and the peculiar conditions 
practices which give all its value to the anciant thermae are 
[jttJDfir only to be found in the provinces of Turkey. 

But here some compensation begins. For years and years 
visiting Turkey from Western Europe enjoyed the heat, 
manipulation, and the perfect cleansing of the thermae without 
dreaming (apparently) that the same agencies might be made 
as active and beneficial on the banks of the Thames, the Severn 
-nd the Seine as on the shores of the Bosphorus. About one 
L Mimdred and fifty years ago, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her 






adhiirable letters, described the manifold blessings and luxuries of ■'■"o 
the bath of the Turks. But it was reserved for Mr. Urquhart, an T 
Engiish gentleman, who spent many years in Asia Minor and Egyp^" 
to bring home with him a determination to extend to his own coun- 
trymen the luxuries and the blessings of this bath. For years he 
has devoted himself to the promotion of this enterprise. Like alJ 
benefactors of the human race, he has reaped a plentiful harvest of 
ridicule, of opposition, and even of obloquy. He has, however, 
triumphed over all these, and now enjoys the proud satisfaction of'. 
knowmg that the moet distinguished of the medical men of Great 
Britain and Ireland recognize in the Turkish Bath one of the most 
powerful weapons wherewith to combat disease, whether in its 
msidious approach or after it has effected what, but for its operation, 
would be a fatal lodgment in the vitals of the human frame; that 
for.many of the ailments of modem times it affords the only relief 
which is known to science; and that for strengthening tlie severefl' 
organs of sense, and invigorating and elevating the general tone of 
the system, it is absolutely without a rival. When to this we add ■" 
that in its administration it is a source of the most pleasurable 
sensations; that as a cleanser of the body it stands pre-eminent, 
and that the mind, as well as the body, partakes of its refreshments, 
we niust be indifferent to what would naturally arrest the attention 
of the most heedless if we did not wish to become personally ,» good 
acquainted with an agent of such beneficent influences. I am hew }, the 
this evening to detail to you in words the operation of the Turtish 
Bath. I will, step by step, conduct you through the several pti>- 
cesses ; and I will then ask you to consider whether we are wise in 
permitting all these advantages to escape us for the want of a litlle 
exertion to make them our own. 

The building devoted to the Turkish Bath necessarily contains— 
ist. A reception room, which may be small, for any oce who conies 
may at once pass into the dressing-room; and it is not proposed Ki 
furnish a place for lounging. 2d. A number ol small dressing- 
rooms or closets. 3d. A room commonly called the tepidariutOi 
the temperature of which is from 120 to 130 deg. Farenheit. +'^" 
A room called the calidarium, the temperature of which is from **S 
to 180 deg. of Fahrenheit, sth. A smaller room, famished "!'t 
marble slabs, about seven feet long by three feet wide, and also ^]'^ 
pipes supplying fold and warm water. 6th. A tank or vat, wl*'-'^ 
should be from four and a half to five feet deep, fifteen feet l*^^Sl 
and ten feet wide, but which may be much less. This tank sho^*^ 
be constantly emptied and replenished by a flow of clear "^■"''— JL 
Until our hydrant water is furnished to us free from its sedire* ^ ^^ 
this part of the establishment must remain in abeyance iii St. l''-^,^!^ 
7th, The circuit is completed when we pass into the coohng-n^ ^"^^^e 

On reaching the bath-house, the bather proceeds to one of ^_— v^ 
dressing closets, and completely disrobes. He is then fumii =-^ "^ -.'i^' 
with a piece of chintz, a yard wide and several yards in len^^^*^^ 
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ch is tied round the loins ; and it is, in my opinion, well to add 
his costume slippers made of straw, or wooden pattens. The 
ion for this you will perceive presently. Attired thus, the bather 
ceeds under the direction of an attendant to the tepidarium, 
ich is heated, as before stated, to 120 or 130 degrees Fahrenheit, 
e floor of this apartment is laid in tiles. In some baths the heat 
ipplied from below ; in others it is radiated from pipes fixed at 
! sides or at one side of the room. In the first case it is abso- 
dy necessary that you should have the feet covered by some 
n-conducting material, even for the short period that you occupy 
walking to your chair. The heat will otherwise be quite intoler- 
Ic, even when the heat is radiated from pipes of fire-clay. The 
ed floor is, in the calidarium at least, so hot as to be very trying 
I the sole. You are seated in a cane-seat chair (on which a dean 
leet is spread), and furnished also with support for the feet. The 
ttmdant places a napkin dripping with water on your head, and 
on are left for a space to your reflections. Your sensations are 
«7 agreeable. The room is not dark, but obscurely lighted. You 
IK, perhaps, as many as a dozen others similarly situated, but are 
le to distinguish anything beyond the fact that you are not 
e. If you desire anything from the att^j^ant you dap your 
Silence, decorous silence, is the rule of the bath. It is one 
*f the good things that we have borrowed from that unloquacious 
Wple, the Turks. 

At the end of fifteen minutes (more or less, according to circum- 
taces) the attendant, finding that perspiration has freely com- 
tticed, conducts you into the next room, the calidarium, heated, 
before stated, from 145 to 180 degrees. Those parts of the room 
arest the source of heat will naturally be the warmest, and the 
ferent temperatures I have named may be found at the same 
le in different parts of the same room. Here you are seated as 
bre, and the perspiration which began in the tepidarium goes on 
Orously in the calidarium. Indeed, such streams as flow from 
i^ are, if you have never been in a calidarium before, a contra- 
tion to all former experience. This will not surprise those who 
lember that the hottest bath of water can not be carried beyond 
* degrees at furthest, and that few can endure it beyond 115 
frees. Not only without inconvenience, but with positive enjoy- 
^t, you now revel in a temperature at least 40 degrees beyond 
t point. The difference is, that the medium now surrounding 
ur body is dry electric air, not hot water. Your breathing, if you 
>r under any dyspnoea or difficulty of respiration, is greatly 
*^d. If you are troubled with pulmonary disease, you at once 
zGive the balmy influence of the dry, warm atmosphere you 
Je. Your breathing is soft, and not at all hurried. The action 
1^ heart is slightly accelerated, and yet, though accelerated, 
I is nothing irregular in it, and one of the cases in which the 
islx Bath is most benign is that of heart disease. 
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The grand feature, however, is the thorough, complete diaphoresis 
(that is the medical term) which is going on. You almost seem to 
melt away. Very probably you feel thirsty. If so, you signify your 
want, and the attendant hands you a glass of cold water. You 
swallow it, and presently it pours out of your body through your 
skin, every pore of which is open and streaming. I ask your atten- 
tion to what is now going on and has been going on since yoo 
entered the tiled chambers. The perspiration of any of us on fiist 
going in would be highly acrid, carbonized and saline. As time 
flows on, and the perspiration continues to pour, particularly if the 
bather drinks freely of water, the perspiration loses its saline char- 
acter. It is insipid as spring water. Now, whence does this per- 
spiration come to the surface of the body? Every one knows that 
it is given oflf by the blood. It follows, then, that the blood, as the 
process advances, is being freed from the acrid ingredients whid 
characterize our first contributions. Urea, carbonic acid said saltf 
matters, mixed with a fatty substance, were in the perspirati(m of 
the first half-hour. During the succeeding thirty minutes ttoe 
deleterious elements will have almost entirely disappeared. It is 
the business, the frmctibn of healthy perspiration, induced by exer- 
cise, to eliminate thesl^-noxious products from our blood. If we 
strictly observed the rules of temperance ; used only proper cloth- 
ing, and took plenty of active exercise in the open air, keeping Ac 
skin in a normal condition, the necessity for the thermae would be 
lessened. None of us do this, however, or not one in a millipn« 
The system then becomes loaded with the products of the vital 
action of our organs. The insensible perspiration which constantly 
brings to the surface a large amount of these effete substances, 
instead of passing into air byyf volatilization, is checked and col- 
lected as a varnish on the skin, dangerously and sometimes fatally 
hindering its proper and beneficial activity. I have been told that 
there are some persons who consider this greasy, sour accumulation 
of carbonized matter mixed with urea and dead skin, to be a shield 
against atmospheric changes which it would be imprudent to remO"VC 
by washing! All such remarkable people may make themselves 
easy, and wash without fear, for two reasons : First, The more ^' 
this filthy covering they remove, the less poison will be in danger ^ 
being re-absorbed into the system, and the freer will the skin ^^ 
made to do its appropriate work as an emunctor}'. But secoad^^' 
This abominable plaster, or varnish,* is only very partially renti 
able by the best of scrubbing with brushes, soap and hot w 

*Not only is this varnish capable of making us disordered; it only nee 
be quite impervious to air and moisture to be speedily fatal. At a grand jwi 
many years ago in Europe, it was thought expedient and becoming to syml 
several things — among others the Golden Age. The representative of this 
old time was a little boy, furnished with a crown and wings and some di 
In order to make him properly representative, his body was covered wit' 
leaf. The ceremony lasted several hours. Before they ended the Golde 
had died of asphyxia or suffocation. 
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en these have done their best, the person remains far from clean, 
of this truth the next step in the thermae gives demonstrations ; 
baving passed a sufficient time, varying with inclination, l<ttsure, 
1th, etc., from torty minutes to one hour or more in the calida- 
n, you are conducted into the fifth apartment (generally separated 
n the calidarium by a curtain only), and placed on a slab of 
ible to be shampooed. This operation is performed by an 
endant, who goes over the course of every muscle of the body 
th considerable pressure of the hand. Now it is that a man fresh 
m daily bathing in the surf of the ocean, though he also has 
bbed his body strongly with the sand of the beach at each tide, 
: confident of being clean beyond challenge from the daily use of 
le bath at home, with all the aid of brushes, soap and sponges, 
irakes to the mortifying consciousness that up to this day he has 
ever been otherwise than very dirty. The dead skin which collects 
nder the hand of the shampooer and rolls down by your side like 
omething between vermicelli and maccaroni, is absolutely what 
wst be seen in order to be believed. How much of this comes off 
t the first operation, I do not precisely know. But it is laid down 
f those who should be acquainted with their subject, that as much 
fthis dead skin forms on the surface of the body each week, 
)d is there compacted into a paste with the unfragrant products 
perspiration already mentioned, as will, when removed by the 
*ttipooer and dried, form a ball about as large as the fist of the 
fividual. 

Hie effect of the shampooing following the great heat, is to 
der the whole body supple, to remove stiffiiess of all kinds, and 
>aBish pains as if by magic. Rheumatism, gout and neuralgia 
said to be completely relieved by it. I can answer for the truth 
lie saying as far as rheumatism is concerned. If you had a 
Lrrh, you left it in the calidarium. You have more than attained, 
lout fatigue, all the effects of the most prolonged exercise. You 
e effected such a "purgation of the blood through the skin" as 
IdL be brought about by no amount of exercise that the human 
le could endure. You have enjoyed, without disturbance of a 
;;le organ, such a diaphoresis as no sudorific medicine could 
^mplish without great risk to the constitution. In a word, this 
lication of heat, and the combination with it of the manipula- 
is I have described, accomplishes in a most marvelous manner 
that the most regular and persistent exercise can effect, and all 
' -without the least fatigue or strain. 

^ut the business is not ended. When all the dead skin is removed, 
when every muscle has had enough of that hand-rubbing, which 
a. ve so long known to be useful for our horses, but which, until 
^^eij, no one seemed to think of extending to our own bodies, 
surface is rubbed with soap on a stiff sponge or a hair 
JN/ow comes the time for the first application of water in 
'V^lous bath. Water here is only used for rinsing and 
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cooling. The cleansing is effected by the sweating and rubbing. 
You are laid on your back on the slab, and the attendant dashes a 
bucket^f warm water over you from the head towards the feet 
He ttuns you over and repeats the operation on the other side* 
He then raises you up, and if there is a tank, and ^ou desire to 
plunge, he leads you to it. If there be no tank, or if you do not 
care for a plunge, he places you under the shower-bath, and turns 
on first water which I always considered unpleasantly warm. He 
makes it colder to your taste, and fixing the run of water fipom | 
above, he at the same time tiuns on you a douche firom a small 
nozzle. You turn round, so as to expose each part of your body 
to this stream, and when sufficiently cooled, you are dried widi 
towels, enveloped in a dry sheet, and conducted to the cooling 
room, there to sit until you are ready to dress yourself. You mav 
fancy yourself ready to do this the moment you come within reach 
of your clothes. You are mistaken. If you dress at once penpir« :. 
ation will re-commence, which will be inconvenient certainly, and 
possibly injurious. The pores of the skin have been braced and 
closed by the dash of cold water. But such is the vigor imparted to 
every vital fimction by the process through which you have pasKd 
that it requires some interval before you can support the'a)nfine- 
ment and incumbrance of your customary integuments. After 
sitting for a space, varying from fifteen minutes to half an hooTi 
undressed in an atmosphere which, when you first came to the estab- 
lishment, was pleasant to you with your usual clothes, you begin to 
feel that they would be comfortable once more. At the first intimar 
tion of this truth you don them ; and may then proceed to such { 
duty or pleasure as belongs to the hour. 

The question now arises, what effect has been produced on the 
bather? He is refreshed, strengthened, fortified and exhilarated. 
He is purified from all uncleanness. He is able to endure widi 
impunity an exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes, which a few hoan 
previous wotild have caused congestion and inflammation — catandi- 
or a pleurisy. He is relieved from all obstructions. His vision ii 
clearer, his step more free and elastic, his mind more cheerful. To 
all that dreary train of symptoms commonly described by the term 
bilious he bade adieu in the calidarium and the shampooing room. ■ 
He has not been subjected to the disturbing influences of a cathar- 
tic, a diuretic, or a sudorific operation to purify the blood through 
the stomach and intestinal canal, nor has he been enabled to per- •: 
spire only by exhaustion and painful exertion; but while he has 
been almost wholly passive, a "purgation through the skin," as it 
was termed by Hippocrates, the most revered name in medicine, 
has eliminated every effete and noxious particle from his circulation. 

I can not forbear calling your attention to this marvelous result 
We saw the process going on in the calidarium. We saw the acrid, car- 
bonized perspiration giving place to a discharge as limpid and almost 
as pure as spring water. It is told by Dr. Rush, one of the fore- 
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lost names in American physic, that when in 1820 the yellow fever 
iged in Philadelphia, there seemed to be some local poison which 
ifected slowly all who remained in the city, and all who came to it 
om abroad. What may be termed "bilious symptoms" manifested^ 
bemselves in these persons some time before the actual breaking out 
t the disease. If in this condition the blood of any of these per- 
pDS was drawn and examined, it presented, though in a less decisive 
legree, the marks of disorder which were exhibited by the blood of 
hose actually laboring under an attack of the yellow fever (for Dr. 
Isah bled his yellow fever patients. Modem doctors know better). 
bt this juncture, which may be called the premonitory symptoms of 
disease, it was of course easier to treat and baffle it than when 
■had advanced to full development. But does it not seem inevi- 
le that if a person in this condition could have been enabled to 
off the diseased elements of his blood— if the noxious particles 
be eliminated by such a "purgation through the skin " as has^ 
described, that, without impairing the strength, the healthful 
£tion of the system would be restored as by a charm ? Remem- 
th&t the constant effort of nature, by all her emunctories, is to 
off that which may be called excrementitioiis matter. Every 
that we take to sustain life, the air we breathe, the food we 
and the drink we swallow, serves its purpose in the vital economy 
becomes decomposed in the laboratory of the assimilating organs. 
much as is capable of entering into our organism is retained. The 
must be expelled, or it will poison us. There is a constant pro- 
of expeUing poison going on during the healthy action of our 
s, and the wisdom of the Creator has so wonderfully and fear- 
£>nned us, that what are called diseases are after all only the 
of nature to cast out poison of one kind or another. Thus, 
are poisoned by miasma ; and nature, seeking to eliminate this 
►n, raises the temperature of the body to what is called fever 
and the result is either a copious perspiration, which relieves at 
temporarily, or else congestion and death. We take into our 
;hs a mineral poison, and nature seeks at once to reject it by 
:C09ivulsive effort. We swallow, for example, what is not a poison, 
in many cases a valuable medicine, the hydriodate of potash^ 
in an incredibly short space of time it has been taken into the 
ion and is discharged by the skin. The air we breathe 
les changed in the process of respiration. It entered the lungs* 
Domposed of oxygen and nitrogen. It leaves the lungs composed 
dmost wholly of nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. When breathed 
n, it was capable of sustaining life; when breathed out, it is literally 
i poison. So it is with our food and our drink. And so it is with 
Sie matter that is thrown off by the pores of the skin. It is simply 
poisQnpus, or at lowest, noxious matter. When we exercise freely 
ttid perspire copiously, this elimination is much more perfect than^ 
■iien we lead sedentary lives. And this is, in a few words, the main. 
ttiUty of exercise in the open air. But it is not enough that this 
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peccant matter should be brought to the surface of the body, 
left there, it will clog the pores of the skin by its unctuous, £a 
substance, and, combining with the dead skin (which may be s 
to be in a constant state of d3dng at the surface), will form a vanu 
which will almost entirely put a stop to the insensible perspiratii 
besides being re-absorbed into the system to ruin our health. I n 
say nothing of the filthiness of such a habit of body, but who c 
fafi to see how conducive it is to disease, especially to headad 
pulmonary complaints, and affections of the liver and kidneys? 

I have been asked if the excessive perspiration induced by t 
bath is not weakening. Men are so much in the habit of assodb 
ing perspiration either with severe toil, or with the sensation 
nausea, both of which are amongst the most exhausting things 
natiu*e, that they expect all perspiration to be debilitating, and, ai 
were, prepare themselves to feel weak when they sweat inordinatel 
They persuade themselves that it musf be so, and their imaginalii 
comes to their aiid and makes them believe that it really £f so. It 
have all heard of the celebrated anecdote of the criminal condemM 
to be bled to death, whose eyes were bandaged, while a scratch li 
made in the neighborhood of a vein. Warm water was then powl 
over the part, and he heard the attendants (medical men) commol 
ing on his failing pulse, and the emptying of his veins. They 
^n to describe, in his hearing, the symptoms of approaching 
hy loss of blood, and the victim, who had not lost an ounce of^ 
actually perished by the force of imagination. So at least runs 
story. Something of this kind seems to me to have been the 
rience of a few nervous men who have taken the bath. For 
own part, when in New York last June, in eight days I todti 
Turkish baths. I usually took them in the moming before 
fast, but in some cases toward three in the afternoon, and ah 
before a meal; sometimes before breakfast, and sometimes 
dinner. I was invigorated and strengthened by each of them, 
was delighted with the sensations they produced; I was 
benefited by their action; and if I were to be critical at 
should say that I would prefer the heat of the calidarium to 
greater than 165 degrees (which was the liottest I could procu^ 
the shampooing to be more vigorous than it was, and the douche! 
be colder. It is the experience I have had in my Own person | 
the benefits resulting from this process that makes me desire 
ardently to bring them within my daily reach, and to do this ^ 
merely for myself, but for all my fellow-citizens. ^ 

This brings me to the last topic which I propose to discuss, i 
have not said a tithe of what I might say, if your patience and ■ 
power of utterance would allow, on this (to me) most intereslj| 
subject. But I must pass on to the question : " How are we ' 
obtain such a bath here ?" And to this question I have but ^ 
answer. It can only be done, humanly speaking, by co-opera\5 
and, in order to secure co-operation, the minds of those 
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ssistance is needed must be convinced of the utility of the scheme. 
*he great difficulty is to awake the attention of our citizens to it. 
"his is no easy matter. There is such a seductive ease in ridicul- 
\g the enterprise, compared with the attention necessary to under- 
tand its merits, that we have, perhaps, no right to be surprised that 
, majority take the course first indicated. He who ridicules, again, 
Sid expresses doubts of the success of eflfort, appears to his own 
yes to be wiser or shrewder than he who is believing and working. 
with all these obstacles we must struggle, and we can only succeed 
then we have conquered and overthrown them. 

' The first step is to induce a general belief in the utility and 

ibleness of the Turkish Bath. If this can be effected, it really 

ts to me that all the rest follows. If it were felt as a conviction 

this bath would not only avert or cure some of the most dis- 

igy tormenting and fatal diseases of our climate, but that it was 

[fource of the most lively enjoyment to the healthy, there would be 

: general determination to possess such a talisman; and no terms 

could be named would be likely to be regarded as exorbitant 

weighed against such advantages. If we were the subjects of 

emperor, being 'ourselves slaves, we would naturally expect that 

we had tiie- baths at all, we must owe it to the bounty of our 

reign. The masters of Rome felt and fulfilled the duty of m&k- 

this provision for the populace. Scarcely a single emperor failed 

enrich the Imperial City with some structure dedicated to this 

leficent end. One of them — Diocletian — constructed one of 

thermae capable of accommodating at once 3,000 persons. 

While Rome was yet a republic, thermae less magnificent and 

aous than those of the empire, but still far surpassing in both 

anything in the United States, or perhaps in modem 

^y were constructed by the wealthy nobles and made firee to 

citizen. This was also done in Athens. It was one of the 

&^oned modes in which men of immense wealth sought to 

>l€y it. The practice has gone sadly out of vogue, and besides 

« IS scarcely any example now of that accumulation of wealth 

the hands of a few, which made such magnificent liberality 

le in the ancient world. 

If we want the Turkish Bath we must build it ourselves. It is 

possible for any private individual to possess such a bath on 

own premises unless wealth renders expense of no consequence. 

for many reasons it is expedient that the thermae of St Louis, 

we ever have such a thing, should be accessiUe to all, and be 

into two great divisions, one entirely for men, the other 

ly for women. Of one thing I am confident, if we succeed 

Ijbvmg one of these establishments, there are those living who 

^ see enough of them to accomodate 5,000 bathers a day. It is 

ring to fiiink of the difference in our health, comfort and sub- 

.al wealth, if the money which has been wasted in building, 

aDg down, remodeling and rebuilding the courthouse, for exam- 
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pie (not to speak of other wastings of our money), had 
expended in giving to the city an adequate number of thi 
But such reflections will not bring back the money, nor make 
plunderers of the public treasury yield up their spoil. We 
ourselves, now, contribute enough for at least a beginning, or'i 
beginning we shall never have. 

The least sum sufficient to make the first payment on a 
lot of ground, and to erect on it buildings with appropriate 
tus for a bath sufficient to accommodate both male and 
bathers at the same time, is about forty thousand dollars. For 
sum we may have a bath of which we may be reasonably 
because it will adequately meet our immediate wants. Th^ 
be nothing grand about it. But yet it will compare favoi 
perhaps, with any similar establishment in the country— so 
are we, citizens of the UMMltjfB republic, in this enlightened 
century, furnished with what many nations of the old world, wl 
we are not ashamed to speak of as barbarians, possessed in 
and magnificence, 6*66 to every citizen and considered as an 
pensable condition of health and comfort. An effort has been 
some time past making in St. Louis to raise this sum. Some 
have subscribed $500 apiece toward it Perhaps $15,000 
been thus raised, provisionally, for it is a condition of the 
that no subscription shall be binding until the whole sum shall 
subscribed, and in the last month not a thousand dollars has 
added. It is quite plain, then, that the enterprise will fail 
some assistance, hitherto withheld, shall be given. And it is 
the purpose of exhorting you not to permit it thus to fail, that I amj 
before you this evening. Let no one imagine that the Bath will 
built anyhow, and that he may fold his arms while the work is 
by others. The efiort of raising the requisite funds has been 
on since the middle of September last, and, by all appearanoo^ 
have realized a most trying disappointment Unless sometfaafj 
more encouraging than our recent experience will reward our 
tions, they will hardly be persevered in, and, the whole business w3L 
£dl through. I have been, for one, active in canvassing for aid to 
the enterprise. I have met with many disheartening replies. 1 
have been asked, when I have spoken of the inestimable benefiti j 
anticipated from it to the health and improved habits of our peofA^i 
whether it will pay a large profit to the stockholders or subscrib4B3^ 
Health, cleanliness, comfort, alacrity of mind and body, are ^^ 
little, it seems ; will dividends follow also ? 

Of course, tiie idea of the questioner is, that non-subscribeis ^^^ 
get as much of the benefits to health as subscribers, and that 4 
subscriber who puts up his money ought to get something additk^ — ^ 
for it; and in this there is a show of reason, if we leave p o^w^ 
spirit entirely out of view, and deny that such a thing exists. & 

in the first place, I may say to some one who is able to spi^^MSC 
subscription, without reference to any rpmitring dividend, but ti 
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.tes on this ground, that if the rest of the world, in his situa- 
think and act on this principle, we shall have no bath at all. 
e second place, it will be an excellent investment for any one, 

subscribing, for example, $500, $250, or $100, hp can pro- 

the establishment of a bath at which he can, whenever he 
eSy cleanse his body, purify his blood, and renovate his health 
* same time that he expenences the most pleasant sensations, 
though otherwise his subscription is sunk, or, at any rate, pays 
oney dividends. And it certainly seems to me to be a pitiful 

that any one who believes the bath to be capable of these 
icent results, and who can afford to pay for the necessaries of 
I should be glad to be informed what deserves to be called 

if health and cleanliness do not), can stop to inquire whether 

is money in it. At what time in the millennium* wiU men 
rstand that a penny's worth of health and comfort is well worth 
ony ? But in the third and last place I will say, and I am 
St sorry to say it, that I believe there is money in it. In other 
s the Turkish Bath has paid handsome dividends. In no place 
more needed than in St. Louis. There is a gentleman here 
iar with the management, who in view of what seems to him 
amense field for its operation, stands ready to pay the associa- 
tJiat will build such a bath as I have mentioned, fifteen per 

annually upon the outlay. He makes this offer for the first 
, leaving it to the experience of that year to determine what it 
be prudent or necessary to oflfer for those that follow. There- 

although I deprecate this test of the propriety of engaging in 
jnterprise, I thmk I may say that it will most certainly not pay 
*ly in health and comfort, but in money, too. ♦ ♦ ♦ I have 
md as yet a word to the ladies, yet none are so deeply interested 
ley in the success of this enterprise. Nothing is more commonly 
than that the climate of St. Louis is very unhealthy for ladies ; 
when it is replied that this is owing to the fact that they lead 
t sedentary lives, the rejoinder is, that the climate is so debilitating 
they can not exercise. One objection to this denunciation of 
climate is that men and women both belong to the human 
ies, and that it is odd that a climate not unhe^thy or debilitat- 
for men should be so for women. Another objection, is that 
e lived here in the last century and the present some ladies who 
ined their health and activity to a very advanced age; while 
correspondmg fact in relation to men is too notorious to need 
tition. But it stands admitted on all hands that the ladies of 
Louis would enjoy good health if they took exercise. Well, the 
Its of exercise are attainable by means of the thermae, without 
[ue ; and this is only another mode of saying that the Turkish 
1 will give health to our female population. It will restore that 
mess of complexion, that bloom of color which, as is an infalli- 
index of health, is one of the highest beauties of women. In 

for the fair sex, health means beauty. English women owe to 
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their resolute, active habits, their determination to walk abroad 
breathe the fresh air in all weather, that permanence of their j 
looks, the want of which is so deplorable with their American si 
But by the adoption of this substitute I feel satisfied from evoj 
of analogy that they will be able to retain, late in middle age^ 
briUiancy of personal charms, the possession of which by our m 
during the period of extreme youth is universally admitted. ! 
I beseech the ladies to remember that full significance of this chs 
Their complexions fade now, because their health fails. Ij 
health is fortified and preserved, they will retain their beauty. 
I have too much respect for them to speak as if the mere gj^ 
tion of their vanity would be a sufficient motive to make ' 
strongly desire the establishment of the Turkish Bath. It is bee 
with improved health will come an enlarged capacity for enjojn 
and usefulness, and a freedom from that disabling weaknesSi lin 
and helplessness that, with too many, make life a burden, 
for these reasons that I desire this bath for them, and would 
them desire it for themselves. Here permit me to remark that 
my good will no such establishment shall be built in St Louis i 
it provides equally for both sexes. In all discussions that 
taken place, not only I, but all who have testified their willin 
to co-operate with me in this matter, have repudiated the id 
but one suite of rooms with their appHances, open to men at a 
hours, and to women at certain other hours of the day. 
scheme is different. We propose to have a building divided i 
centre. On each side of this there will be a complete and peri 
equal bathing apparatus. The attendants in one of these iri 
men, and into this division no woman is to enter at any tint 
consider it of inestimable advantage to have this therapeutic i 
under the charge and direction of the medical profession. It 
insure us against that quackery which is the deadly foe d 
improvement in the means of cure. The agent here employ 
heat, dry and electric, combined with manipulation — ^was ko 
and approved more than four centiuies before our era by c»*e d 
greatest men the world has seen; the man whom ^wMdHig 
it^'-'^f revere as the father of the art of healing. ^ 

"^ I have, therefore, omitted all citation of the opinion of me 

men of eminence in Great Britain touching the efficacy of the 1 
ish Bath in the prevention and cure of particular diseases. Wl 
name such men as Sir John Fife, Dr. Shepherd, Dr. Erasmus Wi 
Dr. Leared, and a host of others, I will be understood by phya< 
as referring to some of the leading therapeutists of the ag^; 
what is very interesting, they concur in their estimate of t£e ' 
the thermae, as a means of combating disease and fortifjring h< 
with Hippocrates, the father of medicine — Clarum et Venei 
Notnen, These men all tell us that " in diseases of the skin, y 
liver and kidneys, the action of the Turkish Bath is immediate 
direct," exercising an influence at once beneficial and powerful 
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in rheumatism, both acute and chronic, lumbago, neuralgia, 
and gout," the relief afforded is almost incredible. I can 
forbear quoting one case, reported as occumng at the Newcastle 
lary, by Sir John Fife: 

One of the worst cases of rheumatic gout that I have seen was 
itted into the hospital October, i860 — a baker, aged 46. Since 
[5 he had suffered from the affection in his joints, and had been 
treatment in two hospitals without relief. His elbows, •wrists, 
;, knees, and ankles, were much enlarged, and stiffened so as 
^cripple him. In February, 1 861, he thus expressed himself: * Be- 
coming here I had for the last two years been getting much 
During the whole of this period I had very little refreshing 
>, and had continued gnawing, acute pain in all my affected 
I have experienced much benefit from every bath I have 
iy and can now use my hands and arms with much freedom, 
iously I could not stand alone, and now I can walk without 
ice.' " 
:This is very striking, but what follows is still more so. Mr. Ur- 
tells us that one morning an " old man " (he does not state 
age), who had for fourteen years been a victim to rheumatic gout, 
thickening of the joints, and who, in all that time, had not been 
to stand upright, went to the baths and remained there for an 
and a half — the heat at 145 deg. — and was so much relieved 
he came out supported by two men. Mr. Urquhart met him 
'ke came out, was struck with the appearance of the patient, who 
a man of immense frame, and induced him to return with him 
the bath. He raised the heat to 170 deg., and for the rest I 
quote his own words : " I shampooed him, not in the ordi- 
way, but applying my whole strength, hitting him as hard as I 
Id, and standing on his chest and limbs. In the intervals I sub- 
him to alternate rushes of hot and cold water, as he lay flat 
the floor to get its full weight. After three hours he walked away 
The chain of fourteen years was broken in a single operation, 
own expression was : * I went in on all-fours, and. went away on 

Tliere is another still more terrible because more fatal disease than 

Aeumatism, whose ravages are now far more wasting than in former 

iqrs. I mean pulmonary consumption. What I am about to say 

[. ^ this subject is drawn entirely from what 1 have read ; but I am 

bound to say that there is much plausibility, at least much appear- 

^ce of truth, in what is said by the advocates of the Turkish Bath 

JH Great Britain, respecting the capacity of the treatment there ad- 

'"Qinistered to control this dreadful malady. Remember that the 

5P^ers are medical men, and that they deliver their testimony be- 

ftre a critical and vigilant profession. These men — ^some of them 

2j^ anaong the most respectable and eminent of their profession — 

^ieclare confidently that consumption may be cured, not merely alle- 

'^ed, but cured, if, at the time the patient is brought within the 
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Operation of the thermse, there remains enough of the substana 
the lungs to carry on the process of respiration. It is not preteni 
that a waste beyond this point is capable o^cure, but it is claimed t 
" the lesion of the lung may be arrested and healed," provided jl 
condition obtains; in other words, that the current of decay can 
checked, that what is not already swept away may be saved, | 
that an effectual stop may be put to the tendency to death. I % 
before that I only repeated what is reported by others. Relata n 
ro. I admit the strangeness, almost the incredjriil^, of the statemc 
But it is supported by what seems irrefragaole evidence. Seyi 
cases are reported in which persons given over by their medical 
visers, and hopeless themselves, have been restored to health. A 
paradoxical as it may seem, the strongest case is one in which de 
ensued j for the fatal termination was due to an accident, and a p 
mortem examination disclosed the fact, already confidently announ 
by the medical man in charge of the bath, that there had been 
tensive ulceration of the lungs and that this ulceration had under 1 
treatment almost entirely disappeared. The patient was killed by 
accident belore he was discharged as completely cured, and thuS| 
his autopsy, may be said to have furnished more convincing te 
mony of the efficacy of the treatment than could have been possi 
given if he had continued to live. 

It is part of my disposition to enter with much earnestness q 
whatever I wish to promote, and it would be easy for me to ac 
mulate cases, to collect what lawyers call a mass of cumulative 
timony, in support of the general proposition that the Turkish I 
is an agent of almost incalculable good, both in the prevention i 
cure of disease. But you would tire of my illustrations before I 
my zeal, would perceive that I had abused your patience. If w 
I have said awakens no attention and creates no disposition to e» 
ine into the merits of this great therapeutic power, I have aire 
said too much. If I have been instrumental in promoting the es 
lishment of the Turkish Bath in St. Louis, it will be impossible 
deprive me of the consciousness of having rendered to her citize 
service the benefits of which will continue to be felt long after I 
as much lost to memory as if I had never lived. 
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THE TURKIS^H BATH. 

!£SSRS. Editors: We desire> through the medium of your 
to call the attentLon of the profession to the Turkish Bath 
up^potrtant and powerful remedial and curative agent, and 
y of a more general application in the treatment of disease 
h(a& hitherto been accorded it. 
« opening a "bath " in this city we have given more than five 
id baths, and number among our patrons many of the best 
les in the city— clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, trades- 
etc — men, women and children. A large majority of persons 
the bath as a luxury or as a sanitary measure. As a luxury, all 
tak^ the bath concede that there is nothing can excel it ; as a 
of personal cleanlmess, there is nothing can compare with it. 
we have also treated with it quite a variety of diseases with, 
may say, remarkable success* Fever and a^e has often been 
with from one to three baths — ^in some cases, however, a bath 
was required for a week or ten days ; and, so far as we know, 
has not been a single re-occurrence of the disease in a single 
ice. Chronic diarrhoea of several years* duration has been 
ipletely cured in a few months by the constant use of the bath. 
:e diarrhoea, cholera morbus and dysentery have been cured 
from one to four baths. Neuralgias that had been treated in 
imaginable way previous to coming to the bath, have yielded 
[y to its use. Rheumatism, both acute and chronic, is com- 
[y cured by it, as hundreds of cases would be pleased to certify. 
imodic asthma is relieved by it a short time after entering the 
2iot room. A number of young persons of both sexes, who, whOe 

e* :>wing very fast, seemed disposed to tuberculosis, after using the 
th fi?om week to week, have gained flesh and strength, and now 
[ jcnjoy robust health. Children from a few months to fourteen years 
of age have been brought in with a variety of ailments, and have 
been benefited in almost every instance. Not a day passes that 
persons do not express their high appreciation of the benefits they 
received from the bath. Indeed, we regard the bath as one of the 
most potent modifiers of the human organism, whether in health or 
disease, and we believe that all that is requisite to give rank as a 
legitimate weapon^ so to speak,^^ in the treatment of disease, is a 
more thprpugh ^xves^ation of, and general familiarity with, its 
<effex:ts by ti;ie profession; and to facilitate this, we offer physidans 
free access to Uie "bath" whenever it may suit their convenience^ 
wd desire that they bring with tbeni ope or more patients in 
txrder that they ms^y watch ti^e ^ects ifom day to day. 
' We. wqi^id ^q ^ugg^t the iptr<Hlucticin pf a T^]rl^sh Bath in oq|S 
trf; tliq jioppit^ of the city— -tjie ea^pepise wpuld pot be grq^-r-jflitf 
ij^,i^c9ii|4 ch^fir^y jf^jire, without ^Jjairg^, t^e . benefit of our tiaie 
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The Turkish Bath is now used as a remedial agent in neSxl) 
hospitals in Ireland, ^d m^iiy in England and GenAaAy, and 
results, if we may place any reliance upon the home surgecHi^ 
ports, have been highly satisfactory. 

The first lunatic asylum that introduced tht Turkish Batlfi 
that in Cork, the largest, except one, in Ireland, five hundred'! 
tients being the average. Dr. Power, the resident physician, si 
"After four months* use of it, I found that seventeen persons 1 
been perfectly cured by it, and sent home to theii* fidends. 1 
cases to which I now allude were a long time in the housc^'i 
classified with the incurables. • • * * ♦ . • 
Now from fifty to eighty patients are daily admitted to the 1> 
many for its remedial effects, but the greater number firom mot 
of cleanliness. Even these lattet ate wonderfully improved 
appearance, and have acquired the ruddy glow of health, insteai 
the pale and sickly glow of invalids. Its salutary effect has I 
of a marked character. It fulfills all expectation. Since 
introduction of the Turkish Bath into this asylum our cures 1 
been forty per cent.; before its introduction only twenty. The de 
also have been lessened more than one^half." Now, if the ii 
duction of a Turkish Bath into an insane asylum has actually dosA 
the cures and lessened the deaths more than one-half, is it not I 
that the medical men of this country should examine into and ii 
duce into their practice this greatest of health-giving and l 
potent of remedial agencies ? 

Dr. Robertson, the medical superintendent of the Sussex Lud 
Asylum, England, says : " Insanity is a disease depending on 
associated with various functional disorders, and especially with 
perverted nutrition of the organs of the mind. The treatmen 
the pathological conditions consists not in the mechanical admi 
tration of specifics, but in the rational application of the prind 
of medicine to each individual case. To illustrate my meaning 
a case : A patient is suffering from an attack of mania, with i 
lessness and incoherence of thought, and violence, with incre^ 
action of the heart, and congestion of the head, suppres^on of 
catamenia, and of the secretions of the skin, which is rough 
dry. The indications of the treatment here are, to restore the 
ance of the circulation, and thus to regulate the secretions and 
supply of blood to the brain, and so to festore the healthy actio: 
the uterus, the skin and the brain. Experience teaches us that s 
a result will only follow the slow and steady use of remedies ii 
encing the action of the heart and of the nervous system. Of s 
remedies none are so powerful or so certain as the Turkish B 
and I find that the continued use in such case of this remedy • 
through its soothing action on the nervous system, and the reli< 
afforcG to internal congestion by determining the blood to the 
face, modify, if not cure, the symptoms of the disease. In irw 
larities of uterine functions, wMch in young giiis is sometimes c 
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ed with mania, I have found in several instances a cure follow 
estoration, through the agency of the bath, of the healthy 
le action. Setting the mental symptoms aside, I would here 
bat if the bath had only this one remedial power of restoring 
cessed menstruation, its value in reducing the ills resulting from 
ligh civilization would be still great." 

mstnus Wilson, an eminent authority certainly, says : " I thought 
jCw as much about baths as most men. ♦ ♦ ♦ I knew their 
Jer virtues and stout fallacies; they had my regard, but not my 
idence. " But after personal trial of the Turkish bath, he says : " I 
ivered that there was one bath that deserved to be set apart 
the rest — that deserved, indeed, a careful study and investiga- 
The bath that cleanses the inward as well as the outward 
that is applicable to every age, that is adapted to make health 
, and alleviate disease, whatever its stage or severity. It 
to be regarded as a national institution, and merits the 
cacy of all men, and particularly of medical men, of those 
special duty it is to teach how health may be preserved and 
averted." 

John Corregan, one of the most eminent physicians of Ireland, 
my a very bitter opponent of the bath, and who had written 
k against it than all the medical men in Europe combined, after 
k trial of it for the relief of " phthisical laryngitis," from which 
ras suffering to such an extent that he compared the swallowing 
iiy fluid, even, to " swallowing fire," or " runnmg a red hot 
or down the throat," said : " I have not experienced such relief 
8ie last six months." 

poicer Wells, lecturer on surgery in the Grosvenor School, Lon- 
^ says : " One of the most common objections raised to the 
I is the fear of taking cold in the transition from a heated room 
be open air ; but experience proves that this fear is groundless. 
^ • The habitual use of the bath tends to restore the normal 
lerties of the skin, and leaves it less susceptible, and the bather 
r pass from the cooling room with impunity." 
fcr. Watson, late physician to the Middlesex Hospital, England, 
lecture on diabetes, says : " There is another remedial measure 
Ai has a most beneficial influence on the condition of the patient. 
can forced perspiration, induced by the hot air bath. Of this I 
8 seen some striking examples in the hospital." 
ir John Fife says of the bath : " Its effects are most remarkable 
>bviating disorders, and palliating diseases of the liver and 

r. Richard Barton says : " There is no power more capable of 
jng the blood than the bath, in cases where the pulse and 
loscope give unmistakable signs of disease -of the heart ; such 
;nts take the bath with imlooked for benefits." 
ad we space we could fill page after page with quotations from 
)est medical authority in Europe, but will merely add the fol- 
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lowing from Dr. John Balbimie, a celebrated physitian and i 
who, in his "Plea for the Turkish bath/* says: "If] 
asked to give a brief and distinctive dei&nition of the * Tuikish 
I would say, it is that which claims the exclusive or priS-ci 
power of physiologically opening the body's safety valves; 
other words, developing a high activity of the depurating o 
and so fulfilling the first grand condition of the cure of d 
If wielded by courageous and skilled hands, no artificial or 
cinial system will be able to compete with it, either as re^pe 
quantity or the quality of its cures." ' 

In conclusion, we would renew our invitation to physid 
investigate the subject for themselves — to iMing with them < 
more patients, and watch the effects, feeling assured that a 
general familiarity with the Turkish bath, by medical men, 
tend to its more general recommendation and adoption in <] 
large number of diseases. — [Geo. F. Adams, M. D., 1603 
ington avenue y in the Medical Archives far September. 



SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF A TURKISH BATH GTE 

RUSSIAN BATH. 

From the Family Hetald^ St. Louis. 

It is often asked what difference is there between a Tuiki 
Russian or steam bath ? and but few are fully acquainted w 
relative merits of hot and cpld water baths. The Turkisl 
stands by itself on its own peculiar merits; it is the result 
best scientific research in Europe. This bath is the hot ok 
Neither hot steam nor hot water is applied. The person ra 
the Turkish Bath reclines at ease upon a couch, and in a few 
the perspiration, no matter how long it has been checked, 
forth, and he experiences a sense of relief, comfort and eaj 
prove how valuable it is to the fatigued or sick. To the wc 
son it is not less a luxury. It is curious to note the rise 
Turkish Bath in this country, in spite of all opposition ; it 
superseding the Russian. Every new bath now being establi 
Turkish. New York has eight Turkish Baths,^ six of whid 
been put in operation within the last three years, while on 
Russian Baths are now in use in New York city. Brooklyn, 
has three Turkish Baths and not one Russian. Philadelpl 
two Turkish Baths and another in contemplation. Boston has 
and no Russian. Chicago has two, and Indianapolis on< 
private hospital. Milwaukee has one fine one, and San Fn 
is to have a new Turkish Bath at once, at a cost of a quart 
million ot dollars. 
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physicians who have given a thorough investigation of the 
::t, prescribe this bath in preference to any other. The success 
is treatment has been so great and decisive that thousands 
: directly to the bath when indisposed. • There are many dis- 
of which it may be safely said, the Turkish Bath is sure to 
ar wholly cure. It expels morbid matter from the system and 
nts disease; two or three baths often save two or three weeks' 
;. Some of the peculiar properties and virtues of this bath, 
i render it so superior to the Russian or any other mode of 
aent, are particularly stated by Dr. Spencer Wells, in his lecture 
jred at Grosvenor Place School of Medicine, in London, Eng- 
He says : 

fntil lately, vapor baths were the only means at our command 
ducing a profuse perspiration, but the introduction of the hot 

Turkish Bath is a very important addition to our means of 
nting and treating disease. Our bath, though unworthy of the 
hat we now attach to the word bath, hitherto has been water 
por ; now we have hot air. You will see at once the great 
tance of this distinction when we reflect that in one case the 
is surrounded by dry air, which must favor the exosmosis of 
atery portion of the blood through the coats of the cutaneous 
aries, and the endosmosis of oxygen, and at the same time 
favor evaporation ; while in the other case, the body is either 
rsed in water or surrounded by vapor, which would be absorbed 
ce of oxygen, while evaporation would be checked. In the one 
,rou have exosmosis of fluid and absorption of oxygen ; in the 
case you have neither." 

ery Turkish Bath bather knows that dry air can be supported 
ar higher degree of heat than air which contains much mois- 
so that we can order baths of far higher temperatures than we 
thought of before. Hence, the confounding of the Turkish 
with the ordinary hot water or vapor bath is perfectly absurd, 

comparing the results of the one with the other. A// this 
i be well understood by the medical men^ or they will find their 
Its know more about it than they do, and nothing can be con- 
1 more damaging to their prospects of professional success. If 
oung physician hopes to succeed, he must keep ahead of his 
Its in knowledge of everything appertaining to their health, 
that the hot air baths are springing up in every city, the interest 
jm steadily increasing, the public are clamoring for information 
yard to them. " How many, I ask, can give an intelligent 
2r to such inquiries ? " It seems to the writer of this article 
it is every physician's bounden duty to make himself thor- 
[y acquainted with the principles of the hot air bath, instead of 
ig off his patient with a — "well, you can take them, but I 
: whether they will be of any benefit to you; or that they are 
in some cases, but are not indicated in your present condition ; 
It you are too weak, too full-blooded ; or some weak and silly 



answer that does not satisfy the inquirer at all, and really pk 
physician in a false position, for there are thousands of oi 
enlightened and intelligent gentlemen and ladies wAo know 
Turkish Bath is, and what its results are when properly admin 
it is of no use for those who know little or nothing in regarc 
bath to say that it is a humbug, and attempt to keep peopl 
jfrom the bath by saying it very debilitating, and but £5 
able to endure the extreme changes from hot to cold, for th 
no such changes. Look at the men and women employed 
bath from four to ten hours daily. Are they sickly ? Are the 
and feeble ? Let those who are regular bathers answer, 
writer has seen men and women who have worked the baths 
years and upward, and finer specimens of muscular devel( 
would be hard to find, even among the professional gymm 
may also add, that during the ten years so employed, they hi 
lost a day's time by sickness. Such testimony as this can 
winced out of sight, and those who attempt to bring disfavc 
an institution so conducive to the health, happiness and wel 
of society, by misrepresentations, does so either from pr< 
selfishness, or some other damaging motives. 

The bath u^ed simply as a cleansing process, excels all 
for in no other way can that sense of cleanliness be realize 
eminent author has truly said, " the person who has never t 
Turkish Bath has never risen to the moral dignity of being 
ally clean." Finally, the writer himself believes that if ever 
woman and child in this large, dirty city could avail themse 
one bath a week, much sickness would be prevented, many v 
lives prolonged, and many saved ; in a word, it would enhj 
the enjoyments of life. 

The Turkish Bath challenges the attention of all scientific 
one of the most harmless and most powerful means of rei 
disease, while at the same time it is one of the most de 
luxuries imaginable. Pro Bono Pubj 



WHAT TURKISH BATHS DO FOR A PERI 

Those who have indulged in the luxury of Turkish Baths 
no argument in their behalf. But for the benefit of the unin 
it is well to state that, of all the delicious sensations ths 
thrilled through the mortal body with gentle fervor, none cai 
pare with those excited by the dreamy influences generated t 
Words can not describe the sense of tranquil rest that sool 
captivates the weary body, and lulling the tired brain, brings 
a mental equipoise that is the acme of delight. And yet the 
ish Bath has a higher use than that of mere sensational enjo; 
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IS a grand promoter of health, as it equalizes the circulation 
ighout the human system, eliminating from the body all impuri- 
and making it impervious to malaria and other ills. Having 
rienced its benefits, the writer would call attention to the 
>lishment of Dr. George F. Adams, No. 1603 Washington 
me, where the bath is daily administered with Oriental exactness 
[attendants of European experience and fidelity. Although Dr. 
has been located in this city but little over two months, 
have been given to over thirteen hundred persons, male and 
e — the former under his own personal supervision, and the 
under that of his wife. At this season of the year, when the 
tgeable weather is productive of colds, the bath is a blessing, 
ftemoves a cold and prevents others, to say nothing of fever and 
neuralgia, and other distressing complaints, and leaves the 
less susceptible to sickness than beforie. Writing after per- 
experience, we can, with all honesty of purpose, advise those 
our readers who desire to taste the joys of health and luxury 
ibined, to visit the attractive home of Dr. Adams, and there 
in the supremest refireshment of which the body is capable.-*— 
fissauri Democrat, 



\t SttiMjSlt i»tlt— itiS (SUxs^xiMitt and iltUoiSotrltii* 



ITICULARS OF THE WASHINGTON AVENUE ESTABLISHMENT. 



Il DESCRIPTION OF THE MODUS OPERANDI OF THE BATH. 



m Delighiful Sensations — A Glance at the Process — lis Effects 
on the Physical Frame — The Popular Delusions Respecting the 
Bath — Opinions of Eminent Physicians on the Subject — Testimony 
of St. Louis Citizens ^ &'c,, &'c. 

It is now a little over a year since the Turkish Bath Establishment 
of* Dr. George F. Adams, at No. 1603 Washington Avenue, com- 
menced operations. Its career during the period has been most 
««xessful and satisfactory, and it may now be regarded as one of the 
pcnnanent institutions of the city. In this article we do not propose 
to go into any minute description of the Bath, but to draw attention 
to its valuable character as a curative agency and a health-preserv- 
ing luxury, as practical experience has demonstrated the fact. 

in^J The Washington Avenue Establishment, 

, Before presenting some authorities and particulars on this subject, 
'^^ but just to state that the establishment of Dr. Adams is so com- 
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plete in its arrangements and conducted so admirably that it fiaar 
presents the famous Turkish Bath for candid examination. As exeii 
plified in this institution, the principles of hygiene involved in tl 
Bath can be scientifically tested and their results fully demonstrate 
and developed. Dr. Adams is a physician of standing in the |MX 
fession, and has spared neither trouble nor expense to perfect hi 
establishment. It is the Turkish Bath pure and simple, and not a 
marred and perverted by ignorance and blundering managemenl 
When we say the Turkish Bath, however, we do not mean as it i 
generally carried out in the Orient, for there it is very much inferio 
to the improved process which characterizes the best baths of Europi 
and America. The East must be credited with the fundament* 
principle of the bath, but this having been once received by th« 
higher cultivated genius of the West, it has been expanded materiallj 
and its practical apphcation highly improved. It has been aptl) 
said " Western Europe was indebted to the East for the Bath, bill 
the East has to thank the West for its proper construction and man* 
ifestation of its curative power." 

The Turkish Bath— What is it? 

For the benefit of some of our readers who may have no practical 
knowledge of the subject, or entertain some erroneous impressions 
respecting it, we will answer the question. The Bath consists d 
four rooms, and, gentle reader, let us undress and go through them 
in proper order. In a small, neatly furnished compartment, shut off 
by a curtain from the cooling room, we prepare for the bath in per- 
fect seclusion. We finally come forth in a state of nature excepting 
a crimson cincture. We are ready for the bath. An attendant pulls 
a bell, opens a door and we descend some steps; another dooropOJS 
and we enter the calidarium. In a moment we are in a region of 
intensified summer air. The usual shrinking sensitiveness of the 
unclothed frame vanishes. The warm soft air seems to fold us in a 
delicious embrace. All apprehensions about the Turkish Bath dis- 
appear in this safe, delightful place. The attendant motions us to 
one of the comfortable reclining seats, over which is spread the dra 
pery of a snowy sheet. We lie down, and the air, the exquisite 
caressing, warm air, invades us everywhere and the luxury of ^ 
passive enjoyment increases every minute. We glance at the tbe^ 
mometer; it is 140 degrees, and we wish it was even higher. P^^ 
weariness, languor and sick feeling have disappeared, and, like ^ 
mystic lotus eaters, we rest in tranquil, drowsy delight. Ten min^* 
pass as we lie gazing at the sky through the ceiling window, and * 
real world is half hidden. The imagination grows active, and it ^ 
quires but a slight effort to supplement the exquisite touch of \^ 
temperature, and we are in the land of eternal summer, with the t>^ 
and beauty of perfected nature around us. Now the skin gx"^ 
moist and glistens with its exudations. The face, the head, 
hands, neck and shoulders perspire first, because in the most no 
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from exposure to the atr. Soon we are "like Niobe, all teats,** 
ot of pain, and even as the perspiration grows more profuse 
is no feeling of weakness, because it springs from no physical 
We feel buoyant, and happy, and disposed to mirth. The 
iant examined us critically, and then leads us into the warmest 
on of the calidarium. This is on the side at which hot air is ad- 
d, and it is separated from the one we have left only by a cur- 
The difference in temperature is, however, ten degrees. We 
another couch, and now the heat is 150 degrees. We enjoy it 
lore, and renew our dreams. 

must be understood that this hot air is perfectly pure, and so 
gred by passing over cold air tubes, as to be rendered perfectly 

It is absolutely sweet to breathe, and those who only know 
ir as it flies ofi rusty steam-coils, have no idea of what it is here. 

half or three-quarters of an hour or more has been passed in 
hamber, we are led into the shampooing room. Here a pol- 

marble slab, warm as the air, receives our recumbent frame, 
commences that gentle, but wonderful washing, which, until a 
n has taken a Turkish Bath, he can have no idea of. A fra- 

lather envelopes us, while soft brushes glide over us. The 
•d man was cleaned in the calidarium, and now the outward 
is made as pure as Adam when he first opened his eyes on Par- 

• 

e free application of water succeeds this by means of the spray, 
lie and shower bath. At first it is warm, but the temperature is 
lated, shading into tepid and cold almost imperceptibly. There 
abrupt transition, no violent change, and extreme cold water 
y turned on at the bather's request. Most persons, however, 
; it, for the gradual process of the bath has so educated him, 
le stands the dash of an ice-cold stream without a shudder and 
positive pleasure. The exuvia thrown out from the system is 
vedj the pores are closed and the skin tempered. The water 
commences just high enough to avoid chilling, and the temper- 
lowers gradually to that of spring water. It must be remem- 
that during these steps in the bath the bather is completely 
^e, and hence emerges at the end not pnly not weakened, but 
f exhilaration and vigor. He is now dried and enveloped in a 
, re-enters the cooling room and takes a siesta on a couch, 
es a cigar, reads or sleeps for half an hour or an hour. Then 
ready to dress and depart into the open air. 

jEfeas of the Bath. 

iny delusions have existed, and still exist, respecting the Turkish 
and a person never rightly understands it until he has practi- 

tested its virtues. A common idea is, that it has a weakening 
and renders one liable to cold. This is entirely fallacious. 

id of consummg strength, it develops it ; and on emerging 
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into the open air after having gone properly through its process, one 
feels fortified against cold. The profuse perspiration produced with- - 
out exertion has cleansed the system, and a normal temperature is i 
regained by a graduation that does violence to no organ or part of J 
the frame. Vigor of body and mind, and an elastic cheerfulness are 
generally the immediate effect of the bath, and more particularly 
where it is repeated two or three times a week or oftener. 

Medical Opinion on the Matter^ 

In referring to medical authorities for an expression oV opinion on 
the subject, we find a vast mass of authority imanimously in its favor. 
There are, of course, some physicians who hesitate in indorsing the 
Bath : they are entirely among those not personally and practically 
acquainted with its character. We will give some ideal of the medi- fe 
cal approval which supports it. John Balbimie, an English physi- \^ 
cian of eminence, a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
author of a number of medical works, has also published a pamphlet »^v 
of some forty-five pages on " The Physiological Basis and Curative 
Effects of the Turkish Bath." In the preface to the first edition, 
after characterizing it as " a pure custom, a new mode of cleanliness," 
&c., he adds in italicised letters, " This bath is also a mighty ag^ IP 
for the prevention and cure of disease" At the close of his treatise i^i 
he enumerates twenty-nine cases in which the bath acts either as a 
direct cure or a preventive agency. He further says : " The first 
essential element of the action of the Turkish Bath is hot air, tbe 
purer the atmospheric oxygen and the freer of all admixture of ^^' 
ution, clearly the better. IJnder this stimulus the whole secretotj 
activity of the system is aroused, transpiration is powerfully increase^ 
both fi*om the skin and lungs, with the effect of imparting extra ^' 
tivity to the circulation. Every vital, vegetative or purely org^^^ 
function is stirred up to unwonted activity, the heart beats witl> ^\ 
newed energy, and the blood vessels participate in its augmef-^^ 
impulse, with increased outpouring of the structural debris — verit:^'^ 
body-sewage — unhealthy elements imprisoned within are looses^^ 
set afloat, and swept off by this real flood-tide of fluids speeding ^^' 
ward to the surface, like rivers to be lost and exhaled in the oc^^^* 
The completeness of the aeration of the blood corresponds m 6&^Sf 
to the activity of exhalation, respiration is deepened and the li^- ^^ 
are profoundly filled." . , 

Dr. Fisher, M. R. C. S., says : " After having had many Tur**^'^ 
baths, I feel more and more convinced after each bath that we l*- -f ^ 
nothing equal to them as eliminators of noxious matter from the ^^' 
man system. In these days we do not take sufficient exercis ^^ ^^ 
make us perspire freely, hence this artificial mode of inducing ^^^^' 
spiration is useful, particularly for those whose habits and occu.^*P^' 
tions are of a sedentary nature." , 

Dr. Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S., says: "The Turkish Bath ma^^^' 
ranked among the very foremost of the necessaries of life. 
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ove all itflpulrities from ), 000,000 pbrcs is to cleanse arid Veii» 
e twenty-eight miles of drainage, and this is accomplished every 
2 these baths are taken." 

peaking in connection with the bath^ Dr. Mitchell, in his "Thera- 
tics," stales : " Every practitioner kiiows that he cannot excitfe 
spiration on the first day of a high, burning fever by any sudo* 
: as well as after the action has been reduced by blood-letting 
I vomiting. Quite a severe preliminary this to go through 16 
ure the action of the medicine. Heat, I affirih> is the' only cer*- 
1, direct diaphoretic applicable to the presefvation of health and 
e of disease, and should be employed by every one who under*- 
es the guardianship of the health of his fellow-beings, rather than 
Qper with other uncertain and inefficient agents." 
Dr. R. M. Lackey, late Demonstrator of Anatoiiiyj Rush Medical 
•ll6ge^ has published a pamphlet on the bath, advocating its gen- 
J use as an invaluable agent in promoting health and curing dis*- 
^-^particularly for rheumatism and neuralgia^ diseases of the 
neys, bronchitis, asthma, consumption, catarrah, and that class 
human ills; also dropsy, diarrhoea and dysentery, fevers, bilous^ 
s, colds. In reference to the use of the bath in insane asylums, 
! stated in Great Britain, where it has been thoroughly tested, it 
lown that the addition and use of the Turkish Bath in insane 
lums will double the number of cures, and reduce by a half the 
iber of deaths. 

^he Report of the Lunatic Asylums of Ireland says t " In the 
k Asylum, where the Turkish Bath was used, the number of 
ents discharged cured, during the two years. Was forty per cent. 
:lie average number, while in other asylums in Ireland, where 
bath was noi Used, the number discharged was but twetity per 

^r. Robertsoft, of the Sussex Lunatic Asylum, remarks : " The 
1 realizes more for me than any other agent the requirements of 
onal medicine." 

^r. David Urquhart, who was mainly instrumental in th6 intro- 
tion of the bath into England, and who gave to the subject the 
5t laborious examination, writes : " There is an impression among 
se who never have tried it, that the bath may be Weakening, 
can test this in three ways : First, by its effects on those debiU- 
-d by disease ; second, on those exhausted by fatigue ; and third, 
attendants of the bath. First: — In Turkey, in affections of the 
gs and intermittent fever, the bath is invariably had recourse 16 
inst the debilitating night sweats ; the effect is to subdue by a 
Ithy perspiration, in a waking state, the unhealthy one in sleep, 
one ever heard of an injury from the bath; the moment any one 
iling he is hurried off to it. Second — After long and severe 
>ue, successive days and nights on horseback, the bath affords 
^ost astonishing relief. A Tartar having but one hour's rest 
-rs a bath to sleep* Well can I remember the haman which I 
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have entered, scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, 
which I have sprung into my saddle elastic as a sinew and light 
a feather. Third — ^The shampooers spend eight hours daily in 
bath, and are remarkably healthy. They enter the bath at ei[ 
years, and the best shampooer under whose hands I have ever 
was a man whose age was given me at ninety." 

Dr. Baxter states : " You see young girls snatched off by 
sumption; you see people with scars and marks on them 
scrofula. • Now, it is a curious fact, that where the bath exists in 
East scrofula is unknown, and gout and rheumatism are m< 
curiosities." 

Sir John Fife, M. D., gives his testimony thus : " Its effects 
most remarkable in obviating disorders, and palliating diseases 
the liver and kidneys." 

We might indefinitely increase the number of these medical 
pressions of opinion, but enough is fUmished to indicate that 
subject is one which has been thoroughly examined, and that 
bath is commended by high authority. Among the English ph] 
cians who have spoken highly of it are Sir H* Marsh, Physician 
Ordinary to the Queen ; Thomas Watson, M. D., late physician. 
Middlesex Hospital ; R. H. Golden, M. D., physician to St. Thoi 
Hospital; John Forbes, M. D., late physician to the Queeni 
household. 

PATRONAGE BY ST. LOUIS CITIZENS. 

Apart from the sanction of medical authority, the ordinary he 
visitor who visits the bath carries away a witness in himself, 
feels better every way, and has a consciousness of strength 
endurance that is new and delightful. In St. Louis Dr. Adams hal 
a multitude of testimonials from prominent citizens who regularfjf^ 
visit the bath. Among these names are the following : T. G* , 
Comstock, M. D., Frank G. Porter, M. D., J. S. Read, M. D., Wul; 
M. Barker, M. D., Wm. Helmuth, M. D., S. J. Brackat, M. D., G. L* 
Walker, M. D., Montrose A. Pallen, M. D., I. G. W. Steedman^- 
M. D., Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., L M. Franciscus, D. A. January^. 
John R. Shepley, Chas. Whittlesey, R. B. Whittemore, P. W. Her- 
mans, George I. Bamett, Frank P. Blair, James L. Knight, R. Si 
Voorhis, Henry Hitchcock, Jos. 0*Neil, S. D. Easter, E. W. Fox^ 
H. S. Turner, T. T. Gantt, Geo. D. Hall, W. L. Pottie, L* M. Dodd^ 
Albert Todd, H. W. Jones. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the establishment of Dr. Adamn 
is elegandy furnished, and all the appliances of the bath are kepi 
constantly in excellent order. 
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:OinALS FROM PATROKS OP THE BATH. 



Southern Hotel, ) 

St. Louis, March 29, 1871. ) 
G. F. Adams— iP^flr Sir,* Having tried the Baths of Wies- 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas, and various other kinds of 
ric baths,** I feel assured no bath will afford greater relief to 
iibeutnatic than the Turkish Bath, and would advise all to give 
a trial — the afflicted for the benefit to be derived ; the healthy 
luxury afforded. Yours truly, John H. Louderman. 

St. Louis, April 15, 1871. 

Geo. F. Adams— Z><fd:r Sir: The " Turkish Bath," as given 

establishment) should be taken to be appreciated. I have 

the baths in other cities, and it gives me pleasure to state that, 

ipleteness in detail and competent and polite attendance, 

is superior to any that has come under my observation. 

Yours truly, John G. Priest. 

Peekskill, New York. 
Dr. Geo. F. Adams— 2?<ftfr Sir : I am sorry that you are going 
;ve Brooklyn; but if it is best for you I can not complain. You 
been sole physician in my family for seven years or more ; your 
iCnt has been highly satisfactory during all that time. We 
more than satisfied, and feel that we are in your debt. You 
remember in some cases, particularly in my wife's case, the cir- 
ces required great courage, skill and common sense, and we 
at the time, and since, that you proved equal to the emergency. 
especially recommend you in the department of midwifery, 
e courage, steadiness and delicacy are so much required. 
I suppose your three years' experience in the army have added 
;ely to your surgical skill, but of that I have had no knowledge, 
t the favorable reports that have come to me. I wish you 
success, a long and useful life, and so a happy one. 
I am very truly your former friend and patient, 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
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St. Louis, November 6, 1870. 
The Turkish Bath is a luxury that must be tried in order to be ap** 
It rejuvenates the physical system, and gives new life to 
ftom the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. I regard 
Bath aaiui indispensable luxury, and one of the greatest blessu^gs 
_ a msuf^ ^an qpofer upon himself. I vo\;ld sooner deprive mysdf 
^PJ hfSf:^ tb^ I ^joy than be withput my regular weekly Turkish 

J. S. HaY| St, Lpuii Dippi^tcb* 
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Dr. AnKWLS/^^Dear Sir : I take ple^ure in adding my 
as to the efficacy of the Turkish Bath. Having suffered some 
with rheumatism, the Bath was recommended. " I came, I sai 
conquered." From the very first I iiAproved. After the third 
that excruciating pain was gone, and I could walk with ease 
comfort. When I commenced I could scarcely move about; 
not sleep* A. V. Bohn, 

Supt. Coal Co.) 311 Pine streiet, St. Louiii^{ 
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Boston, May 29, i\ 
Dr. Adams-— -i^iftf^ Sir: It is taking the bread out of my 
but t must tell the truth. The Turkish Bath is a great remedy, j 
those who take them are not among my best paying patients, 
recommend sick persons to take the Baths I have but little to 
with them, profession^ly, afterward. G. M. Pease, M. D» 

St. Louis, Mc, April is,.i^J 
I h^ve been afflicted with palpitation of the heart for usbl 
and have tried all the remedies known to me in the pi 
medicine for upward of thirty years, and for the last three 
have tried bathing — ^baths at the sea shore and all the wat 
places in Virginia and in Pennsylvania-^without finding any 
save the Warm Springs in Virginia, which was only tem[ 
Last fall I commenced taking the Turkish Bath in this city, 
only took them occasionally through the winter, and found so 
benefit from them that I have been taking them re[ 
spring — ^twice each week ; and I can truly s^y that I hate 
much less from palpitation of the heart during the last 
spring than I have at any time during the last ten years. ' " 

Jeff. F. Jermaine, M. D. 

The Turkish Bath — A Healing Balm to ths Su^FSRDid 
and a Shield to Health. — Among our various medical remedte[ 
for producing diaphoresis, hot air is the most potent j and how cfi^ j 
ferent and agreeable its mode of action when compared with djf j 
diaphoretics, such as antimoni, guaiacum, ipecacuanha, etc. jS' 
skin is the only organ given to our care. We have eyes to sectfl 
it is not right; we have hands to feel and noses to smell, andlBBit 
is the organ inost neglected of all others. All the internal orgiH 
are guided by a beautiful internal involuntary organization bcfOlrf 
our control; and it shows the wisdom of such design, for if it W<* 
left to our care, like the skin, they would meet the same fate, «oi 
death would soon*ovettake us. I should be no friend to humilAf 
nor to medical science if I did not give my testimony in its few 
One word more as to the Bath's remedial effects : My little daughti^» 
aged three years and six months, was attacked with " chorea "—St 
Vitus dance. The usual remedies were used for several weeks wiflir 
oat any apparent benefit ; then electricity, with no better success. 1 
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It submitted her to the Bath, with the most gratifying results. 
pr she had taken four baths she was well. Three months have 
K^elapsed and there has been no return of the disease. 

Samuel J. Brackett, M. D. 

^ St, Louis y March loth, 1 871. 

St. Louis, May 29, 1871. 

IOr. George F. Adams — Dear Sir: I cheerfully comply with 

request, to furnish you with a statement regarding my indi- 

as well as professional knowledge of the results attending the 

the Turkish Bath. 

the spring of 1870 I was attacked with Nephritis Albuminosa 

only known as Bright*s disease of the kidneys), which lasted 

weeks. Following my comparative recovery from which, I suf- 

till the month of August with catarrh of the mucous membrane 

air passages, so that I was reduced to but litttle more than a 

g shadow — in fact, weighing but 113 pounds. I was not a little 

ised one morning of the entire absence of my usual copious 

oration, from which time, up to the loth of October following, 

y and enormously acquired flesh (?), pulling down the scales 

pounds. During the time I was acquiring this enormous (for 

Flyolk, I never felt better in my life, until a casual remark, by a 

suggested the propriety of my making the usual tests for 

I take from notes made at that time the following 

randa : 

NE — Sp. gr. 1007 (should have been, if healthy, 1026) sur- 
ged with fatty epithelium scales ; but slightly albuminous, and 
y diffused with fibrinous shreds. 

I assure you. Doctor, a result like the above was not at all pleas- 
to contemplate. Since the text-books are so incomplete as to 
proper procedure in such cases, and, upon reflection, I marked 
a faint line for my guidance, viz. : To keep the emunctories open 

fke Turkish Baths ^ at the same time supporting the system by 
use of Ferruginon's Preparations, such as Ferri cit., F. sub-carb., 
pjrrophos. and F. et quin. cit. 

Itook the bath three times a week for one month, and one to 
a week the second month. From the very first ,1 experienced 
lute benefit, my perseverance in the same resulting in positive 
complete recovery. 

From the circumstances of my case I am firee to declare : First, 
ibttthe Turkish Bath, if persevered in, will cure dropsy, for I'attri- 
fcte the curative effects to it, having only supported the system with 
ttoics while taking them for a primary object. Second, the baths 
are the greatest luxury of the nineteenth century. 

Several patients of mine who have taken the baths at my direc- 
lon have experienced like beneficial results. 

7 
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In conclusion, I trust that the medical profession will early 
ciate the Turkish Baths as a remedial agent in disease as itil 
luxury in health. I am, Doctor, very truly yours, 

R. Morris Swander, M. D. 

1015 Cass Avenue.. 



The undersigned having enjoyed the pleasures and advant 
Dr. George F. Adams' " Turkish Baths," take great pleasure 
commending them to the St. Louis public, as complete in all 
appointments, and well worthy of the patronage of those who 
to enjoy a real luxury, or to get relief from the many ills that Ai 
baths are capable of removing. The ladies who visit the bath 
receive from Mrs. Dr. Adams every attention requisite to 
comfort and the best advice; while the gentlemen visitors will 
all the attention that they may require. In fact, no one a 
these Turkish Baths, 1603 Washington Avenue, withont 
deHghted with them for their many advantages. 



T. G. Comstock, M. D., 
Frank G. Porter, M. D., 
J. S. Read, M. D., 
Wm. M. Barker, M. D., 
Wm. Helmuth, M. D., 
S. J. Bracket, M. D., 
G. L. Walker, M. D., 
Montrose A. Fallen, M. D., 
I. G. W. Steedman, M. D., 
Thos. O'Reilly, M. D., 



J. O'Neil, 
J. D. Eaila 
£. W. Fant 
H.& 



I. M. Franciscus. 

D. A. January, 

Jno. R. Shepley, 

Chas. Whittlesey, 

R. B. Whittemore, T. T. 

P. W. Heermans, G. D. H4 

Geo. I. Bamett, 

Frank P. Blair, 

Jas. L. Knight, 

Henry Hitchcock, 

D. Robert Barclay. 



M. L. Pottk^ 
S. M.Dod4 
Albert Todi 
H.W.J<M 



Id 



[Contributed.] 



Turkish Eaths versus Arkansas Hot Springs 



Much has been written, and more said, in regard to the invah^ 
able properties of the Arkansas Hot Springs as a remedial agp^^ 
Invalids, from all sections of the country, flock to the Hot Spnj^ 
with every variety of disease^ and I am informed by the w»^^ 
physician that all are more or less benefited, and many »^^"*^^2i 
cured, where all other known means had failed. The question ^^J 
naturally arises in the minds of those who are willing to search 
new truths — What brings about these wonderful cures? It is 
4ent to all who think for themselves, that it is not the min^ 
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s of the spring water, for the analysis of the water shows it to 
pure as distilled water, or nearly so, notwithstanding they have 
irsenicy sulphur and alum springs; consequently, we must 
ftce come to the conclusion that it is the "diaphoresis," 
reating, caused by the heat of the water, rather than by 
ffoperties. Of course, change of air, change of diet, free- 
from care and business perplexities have much to do with 
cures, yet facts go far to prove that the sweating process 

r) great secret of the cures. The largest class of drugs 
by the profession are known as diaphoretics or sudorifics, 
^•re used more generally than any other medicines, but at the 
I time they are the most uncertain in their operation, and, I may 
w add, the^most pernicious. Now, I claim (and my experience 
[bear me out in what I say) that heat stands mountains high 
le any and all diaphoretics as a cure in all kinds of diseased 

t, for precisely the same results can be brought about with heat 
It the injurious, and sometimes fatal, effects of diaphoretics, 
pr, if moist heat or steam is capable of equalizing the circulation, 
loving obstructions, relieving congestions, stimulating the circu- 
it, and calling into action the secreting and excreting organs, how 
l|h better is the application of the pure dry heat of the " Turkish 
II" When I speak of the " Turkish Bath " I do not include those 
atlled Turkish baths gotten up by every adventurer, dubbing them- 
^Bs Professors, Doctors, or what not — ^not knowing the first prin- 
ts of physiology, or the laws of health. A bath with intense 
t, poor ventilation, is no Turkish bath, and the public should not 
je the Bath by such shams. Dry heat can be endured at a 
A higher temperature than moist heat, while steam or hot water 
only be endured at no® or 115 ® at the highest; the hot air 
1 can be taken as high as 150 ® with comfort, and many take it 
:h higher. I have taken one in New York at 250 ® with the 
piest results. Hot air favors evaporation ; moist heat does not. 
f heat favors absorption of oxygen; moist heat prevents it. Dry hot 
invites the blood to the surface, causing profuse perspiration; 
un heat condenses upon the body and prevents free perspiration. 
)erson with ordinary judgment knows this, by the acceleration of 
; heart's action. In a steam bath, many really think they 
! sweating, when it is nothing but the condensed steam pouring 
of them. The Hot Air or Turkish Bath of our city commends 
slf to all, especially to invalids. I hold that it is, physiologically 
saking, far ahead of the Arkansas Hot Springs as a remedial 
ent, in any and all diseases, for the reasons above stated. Give 
5 Turkish Bath half the chance you do the Arkansas Hot Springs — 
at is, by attendmg to them as you would do when you go to the 
rings, and you will find that my words will more than prove true. 
'U wUl then save a hard and expensive joiuney, will retain all 
^ home comforts. The accommodations of the bath in our 
!i city are far superior to those in the wilds of Arkansas, and last, 
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but not least, a competent physician, of long experience in 
practice of medicine, gives his entire time and advice to his p 
and his accomplished wife her time, during the ladies' hoyrs, 
charge. We hope, with Dr. Adams, soon to see a Turkish 
introduced into our city hospital and insane asylum. Who i 
the happy man (physician or layman) that will immortalize his 
by being instrumental in bringing about a consummation so de 
to be wished ? A Friend of the Bath» 




' The Turkish Bath in Diseases of Womei 



I could not let this work go to press without saying a word 4 
this important and delicate subject. Feeling assured that I have I 
the " Bath " an instrument of great power for good in all feml 
complaints, I shall venture a few plain, truthful .words to the liMSi 
of St. Louis and vicinity, knowing, however, full well that I shalll 
misjudged by some and abused by many for doing what I knowH 
be my duty — my duty^ because I know that the bath will accompU 
much to relieve and restore to health those who are now suflWM 
from suppressed, painful or excessive menstration, chlorosis aofl 
leucorrhea. Many cases of prolapsus ani, as well as prolapMi 
uteri, I know have been radically cured by the remedial eflfects rf 
the bath, without mechanical means. Nervous diseases, hysMJi^ 
St. Vitus' dance, nervous headaches, are often promptly cured bf* 
few baths. Constipation, the bane of human happiness, so coraiift 
among young girls, and so prolific of mischief — the chief causfr^rf 
nearly all of the above diseases, is usually cured by a course of bfl^ 
and proper attention to diet. For the complexion no cosmetic ev« 
compounded will compare with the hot air bath; the skin becofl^ 
fair and soft, moth patches disappear, and that sallow, sickly look^^ 
the skin gives place to the ruddy glow of health. All this, ai 
much more, is accomplished by a frequent use of the bath. I knC 
too well what many will say to these bold statements, but trutb- 
stranger than fiction. It is more than probable your physician W^ 
for the present, discourage you from trying them, but the time is t^ 
far distant when they w& be recommended by all true physicia:^ 
A want of knowledge as to the true merits of the bath as a reme(t 
agent is all that prevents most of our physicians from acceptiJ 
them as orthodox, or rather as a legitimate remedy. Having ma.^ 
obstetrics and the diseases of women almost a specialty for m^ 
than eleven years, in Brooklyn, N. Y., previous to entering the amj 
I feel that I have a right to express my opinions freely on this sui 
ject, and I claim some little indulgence in the means I may use 
bringing the subject fairly before the ladies of St. Louis. 
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lere are many other topics that might be discussed under this 

but I will dose by a word of advice to those who may have 

good sense to try tiie baths, even against the advice of their 

ids and physician : ist. Consult those who have tried the 

-those who know something about it. 2d. Do not judge of 

effects of the bath until you have given it a fair trial, for it is 

lently the case that one or two baths will disturb the equilibrium 

the system, and make you feel as if you were under the opera- 

of medicine. 3d. Remember there is no other known means 

It compares with the bath in equalizing the circulation ; conse- 

itly obstructions are removed, the secreting organs are kept 

ive, nutrition stimulated, congestions removed, and many diseases 

*ly controlled by this great instrument — the bath. I say this on 

authority of four years' experience, having given it my undivided 

ition during that time, also on the authority of such men as 

H. Marsh, Physician in ordinary to the Queen of England ; Dr. 

I. Watson, late Physician to Middlesex Hospital, England ; Dr. 

H. Goolden, Physician to St. Thomas* Hospital, England; Dr. 

Forbes, late Physician to the Queen's household, England. 

PUBLISHER. 



ERRATUM.— The article on page 57, headed " Chapter VII," 
\9l separate article, and should have been credited to Dunham 

■IhiNLOP, M. R. I. A., being an extract from his work entitled, "The 

['Bath ; or, Air and Water in Health and Disease." 
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. TURKISH BATH DIRECTORY. 



New York City. — Dr. Angels, comer of Twenty-fifth stn 
Lexington Avenue; Dr. Miller, 41 West Twenty-sixth street j' 
Woods, 15 Laight street. There are several others; but the 
I am personally acquainted with, and can cordially recommend I 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Dr. Shepard, 81 & 83 Columbia street, 
lyn Heights. A most excellent Bath. A Mr. Burnham, also, 
fine Bath on Smith street. 

Boston, Mass — Has several Turkish Baths, one at 1427 Wi 
ington street; one under the Malboro Hotel, Washington 
Mr. Fields, No. 18 Harvard street, just out of Washington 
This is a charming little Bath, well kept and centrally 1 
Travelers will be well pleased with all its appointments; and he 
derstands his business thoroughly. 

Philadelphia, Penn. — Has two excellent Baths. I am 
posted as to their location. 

Chicago, III. — Has two — ^R. M. Lackey, M. D., 294 Wahtfk] 
Avenue, and one on or near the corner of State and WashiDjtott^ 
streets. 

M11.WAUKEE. — M. P. Hanson, M. D., comer of FomiifSi^ 
Sycamore streets. Parties traveling East will find the above VHkC' 
tory very useful. PUBLISHER. 
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flEEISH 

BATHS, 

1603 WasluEgtOE Avenue, 

NORTH SIDE, 



It ii locUed on one of the most desirable 
avenaes in the dijr of 5t Louis; easy of access 
from all parts of the dtyby horse cars. Wash- 
inglOD arenne cars pass the door every five 
minutes, the Chouteau avenue cars pass within 
half a block, OUve street cars pass within two 
blocks (get off at Fifteenth street), Franklin 
avenue cars pass within two blocks (get off at 
^leentb street). 



BDtQLB TICKET, • ■ ■ • ■ 
PAOKAOE 07 EieHT TIOZBTS, 



^OURS: 
UOISl, ... - Vnm A. H. to U H. 
SEKTLZIIIF, fri)netoBA.K.udlto»P.K. 
«iniDA.TI(0«iaHiNiuilr), 7A.H.t«lSM. 



M 



SEWING MACHINE. 




STANDS ^gj^^jlrotjnk^ EQTTAX 

irSBXVAIiED. '^^M^^**^ TO THE BEST 



WILL STAND ALL TESTS. 

JOHirSON, CLAUK & CO.. 

21 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 



FroBdiLg ox Fourth, Fifth and Wtlnnt Str«*U Bt Lsvli Us 




LAVEILLE, VVAHNK.R & CO. 

Tbe Southern Hole! is liist-daia in all its appointmenls. Its tables are at all 
cs supplied in the greatest abundance with all the delicacies the markets aJTord. 
clerks and employes are alt polite and attentive to the wants of the giiests of 
I Hotel. There is an improved Passer^er Elevalor leading rrom the first to 
■■ npper floor. Railroad and Steamboat Ticket Otlices, News stand and Western 
lion Telegraph OfKce in Rotanda of the Hotel. 



H. F. HARRIMGTOIV, 



718 NORTH POUETH STREET, 
Star Morgan SIrett, SU^ liOUIS, SO* 

lyCheapest Retail Dry Goods House in the City-,g3 
EOOMS 109 1 2 N. FIFTH STREET, ST. LOUIS' 

RELIEF FORTHE FEET. 



Joot Doclors of thirty years' practice, have permanendy located a branch of their 
Jnsineii in St. Louis. Rooms log^ North Fifth street. Also, Rooms in 
QUiagft 119 South Clark street ; in Detroit, 153 Woodward street; in Boston, 
3> rrtmont street, and 57 Temple Place. 

OmCE HOVaS, From B A. K. to B F. M. 



ROCEFOBOIOGEISIASIB 



—AND— 



oil uUUlo ifAllittUAU. 

THE NEW SHORT ALL RAIL ROUTE FROM 

8 V« IflOWIS to SV« PAVriiBiS 



AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 



Three Fassengsr Trains Dally from St. Lotus, 

MAKING CLOSE CONNECTION: 

AT OHAPIK with the Toledo, Wabash and Western Railway, for Qmnej, « 

Keokuk, and all points in Northern Missouri, Kansas, Central Iowa, Colorado C3 

and California. 
AT BUBHITELT' with the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Toledo, « 

Peoiia and Warsaw RaiLoads, for all points iu CenUal Illinois. 
AT MOHMOXTTH with ''Burlington Branch/' C. B. & Q. R. R., for all pcnnts ^ 

on Burhngton, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railroad, and the Burlington and 

Missouri River Railroad, the new route to St Paul. 
AT BOOK ISLAND with the Western Union Railroad for Fulton, Freeport, 

Dubuque, Racine, Milwaukee, Prairie du Chien, La Crosse and all points in 

die Northwest. Also with Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific City Railway for 

Muscatine, Iowa City and points West. 
AX tnSLIV0 with the Chicago and Northwestern Railway for Chicago and 

points West 



E. SWEET, Jr., Gen. Supt 



J. N. CONQEE, QexL ^cket Agent 



l7*Ask for Tickets wl ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND and ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD. 



DLIINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 

T H 12/ O TJ Gm LIliTESI 




TF. LOXnS AND CHICAaO. 



O CHANGE OF CAR8 TO CHICAQO. 

^A STKEW Pauangm Change Can in Union Depoti. No Omnibus Transfer 
^hicago. Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth street, twice daily. 
~cago passengers are landed at the Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street. 



ST. LOUIS AND CAIRO SHORT LINE. 

3a Miles Saved Going South. No Change of Cars. 

THIS IS THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST BOUTE TO 

C^To, Columbus. Memphis. New Orleans. MobUe 

and all Points South. 

^^*^*^ibuses leave the Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth street, twice daily, as follows : 
l^rning Express, connecting with through train on Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
mw Orleans Fast Line, connecting with through cars for New Orleans, Mobile 
^'^^^ all intermediate points. 

ST. LOUIS AND DUBUQUE. 

Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, 102 H. Fourth Street, Tw^e Daily. 

THIS IS THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 

SIOUK CITY, ST, PAUL AND THE XOIITIIWEST, 



^ - -Ime Faster than by any other Bonte. Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
^^iHt Trains. Baggage checked through to all points. 



^cket Office, 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 

W. H. STENNETT, General Agent. 

^>^ ^^^ntracts for delivery of Freight by Illinois Central Railroad to all points 
• * ^J^*' East and South made by W. H. STENNETT, General Agent "Blue," 
— V^^een " and National Dispatch Fast Freight Lines. Cars loaded for through 
^^*^U East. 



«rjaLi3Xjxaiaa:jDX> ax yr:a 



JONES 



COKIEBCIAL 




ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 



This Institution has been established in this city thirty-one years. Handrt^ 
of the leading live business men of the West and South were educated jt fti 
Hundreds of the practical accountants of St Louis, now in charge of bouiajftpt 
keeping them just as they were taught (in the keeping of books) in Jones Ol|h 
MERCiAL College. ;- 

It Is centrally located ; its rooms are large and well ventilated, and it illp* - 
nished with every necessary appliance for a thoroughly furnished 

Full Course Commercial or Business Collegfik 



Gentlemen are perfected in Double Entry Book-Keeping, Commercial 
tions. Commercial Law, or Penmanship, in a very limited period of 
Separate departments for Spelling, Reading, English Grammar, GenqMMi^ 
Phonography, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, etc, etc. ..^ 



lo vacation. 
For circulars or other information, call on or address 



. J. W. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. 
JONATHAN JONES, President. 



CACO, ALTON &8T. LOUIS RAILROAD. 

TBB ONLY ROAD BKTWCBN CHICAGO AMD ST. LODIS 
IT CHANGE OF CARS OR BASBAGE vli ALTON. SPRINSnELD, BLOOHINGTOH AND JOLIET, 

f Palace Sleeping Coachei and C^braM Dining Can. Smoking Can and t\»st«i Saloon 




or Tickets v a the CHIC AGO t ALTON BAILBOAD. Ticlut Oncw eomer Fonith ud 
-vets, St Louts, wharalicketa to all psrtsoftbeONlTEDSTATEiiaiidCAN&DAfi can 
Lired, and iufbrmUlon napeeting ibe dUbient BonM will be cheerfully giren. 

L,DDtlIS,Ticl<tJiL,Btl4ui.).C.I«IDLLUr.(lHLtipt. l.nfU],e<t.FM'pJl|L,ai(*p. 







POLIS 







HA.TI^TtOA.Ty, 



IN CONNECTION WITH THE 



GREAT BEE LINEl 

The only line by which passengers leaving Kansas City in ihe morning 

Can Reach Eastern Cities with no Detention at St. Louis.* 



ELEGANT SLEEPING AND BAY COACHES 



THROUGH TO 



Indianapolis and Cincinnati without Chanf 



DIRECT CONNECTION FOR 



Niagara Falls, New York, Bostf 



AJ\ri) ALL EASTERN CITIES. 



S. F FIEBSON, Genl Ticket i 




Chaiter Oak Life Insurance Go, 

EABTFOBD, OONlUCTIOnT. 

Assets, - - TenUUIions. 



mponjr. No olher companfcan olTer UHbAFEK INbUKANLt. than the 
Jalt." It is Tirluall; a "home inititatioii " in effecl, because it loans all moneys 
d are received in this Stale (and a much larger sum in addition) to citizens of this 
ite. It obtains a higher rate of interest here than is paid in the £ast, conse- 
sfflly enures tothebenefitof the Policyholders, and increases dividends. Nearly 
: and a half millions already loaned on real estate to dlizensof Missouri. 
Foi further information rccar^s insurance or agendes, address 

JOHN W. GODFREY, Gen'l Agent for Missouri, 

313 OUve Street, ST. LOUIS. 

COTHEBS, BEAD THIS. 

XIX K 

Bureka |^| Diaper 



AWD 'f^/M^ BIB. 

THE EUREKA DIAPER it designated as a shield to protect from n 

; clothing and bedding of children, and also the clothing of those who have the 
re of them. It is made thomighly water-proof, there being no sewed seaitit, 
: threads of which rot when exposed to moisture. 

For sale, Wholesale and Retail, at 
No. 300 Nortb f ounli Bti-eet:, St:. K<onl«, 
By J. M. BROWN &• CO., Agents. 

IS. O. SOHVirAOBRZ., 

AmAPBARGHiTfiOTAMDENGIieR! 

Baring reatgMd th* SaperlnteDdcnu or (be PublioPaffea, 
1 am doir pr^tared to Amliih 

Fleas, IFeBOSsaeUeal KcBti> Ite.. 

IT Public Parks, Cemeteries and Private Grounds, Designs for Monumental 
-chitecture, Studies for Planting and Drainage, Specificadons of Construcdon, 
Tether with Superintendence or Consultation, as may be desired. 
Prompt attention given (o Communications. 

Ice at B. &. Obau * Co.'i, SU Chainnt Btraat Btndlo, ISOl Kargftn StrMt, 

■rxr. xaOTTxai* nso. 



Ohio and Mississippi 



THB SHORT IiUVE 



cncmiTi Si lomviiiE 



TISZI 



Only line owned and operated by 

one Company, from St. Louis to 

LouisTille and Cincinnati. 



3 THROUGH THAIITS DAILY 



TICKET OFFICE: 

101 and 103 North Fourth Street, 

UNDER PLANTERS' HOUSE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CHAS. E. FOLLETT, THOS. DONOVIN, 

Oen'l Passenger Agent. Oen'l Weitem Agent 



stonington; conn. 



The above House will be open for the reception of Guests on Tuesday, 20th 

of June. 

T. M, MASON, Proprietor. 

y, R, ADAM^, Clerk, 



The best kept House on the Coast. — Publisher. 



DR. E. S. ULMAN, 

DENTIST, 

Northeast Cor. Fifth & "Washington Ave., 

SAEHTl' Ei@¥IS» Bi@« 

A CAR D. 

The unreasonable, and in some cases outrageous, opposition to our Bath by 
many of the Profession, obliges me, or rather I feel that it is my duty, to say a 
word to counteract their illy conceived objections to an institution of such vital 
importance to the community — objections that have no foundation in fact — objec- 
tions which, in the end, will do them more harm tlian they will the Bath, simply 
because their patients will (as they often have done) take the bath in spite of their 
objections, and in direct opposition to their physician's wishes, and have found 
the bath of great service as a remedial agent, pleasant and agreeable as a social 
custom, and highly tonic. It is not to be expected that objections to the bath will 
be suddenly overcome, or that, when ashamed to give open expression to them, 
the ** subtle seniors" of the profession will be less active in carrying on their 
opposition in private, to the great detriment of patients who consider they can 
safely repose confidence in the rectitude and soundness of such advisers. The 
progress of the Bath will be in proportion to the intelligence of the public, and 
every year is accumulating a mass of authoritative evidence in its favor. The 
practitioner who disparages the bath without studying its properties, or testing its 
merits, only exposes his incapability, his own unfitness to be trusted with the care 
of what is so valuable to mankind — sound health. I bear no malice toward any 
One, but I liavc written what I have written, that he who runs may read. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D. 

8 



Mutual Eenefit Sewing Maclnne 



DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 



Sewing Machines 



AND MANUFACTURERS OF 



Ladies' and Gents' Underwear. 



Ours are the only Rooms in St. Louis where all First Class Sewing Machines 
can be seen together, and their merits tested and compared. One Machine ex- 
changed for another of a different kind in case of dissatisfaction. Payments 
arranged to suit purchasers — taken in work at their homes if desired. Machines 
warranted new. Instructions free. 



PhilhavnAonic Hall XSnt^pance, 



Corner of Fourth St. and Washington Ave., 



@f . EfiQiWES, XO. 



J. H. CRANE, 




Vholesale & Retail 



^ URNITURE ! 

310 i 512 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 



S. E. Cor. Fourth St. and Washington Ave., 



ST. I.OniS, MO. 




le Agent for Jones' Premium Spring Bed Bottom^ 







IN THE KIQHEST STYLE OF ART. 



aa^e^M 



^B NEW AND IMPROVED I 

TURKISH BATHS, 



I 



41 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 
Broadway and Sixth Avchik;, WEW TO'RM* 

SEAR ALL THE UPTOWN HOTELS. 



Elegant apartments, pleasant heat, perfect ventilation, thoroug) 
shampooing, polite attendants and the most perfect Baths in the cityJ 
■ permanent boarders in the building. 
KILLER. HATNES & CO.. Proprietori.J 



GLOBE MUTUAZ. 



y 



iFE Insurance LompanyL 

OF Z7SW VOItK. 



FLINY -FREEAfAN, - PnmlfnI. 

Z.ORING ANDREWS, ruiFrctilllU. 

yAS. R. IWSMER, -------- Sctntary. 



Assets, Three Million Dollars 

IN CASH AND INCREASING RAPIDLY. _ 



MA ffOKSIBS »OW.l@EtBISt»a J 



FOR RATES AND PLANS CALL ON 



WILLIAM A. BEAWNER. Manager, 



317 OLITE BTBEET, BT. : 




The borrower must reton ttiis item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for tiiis item, ttie boitowo^ will_ 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 



Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridfie,3IAJ12l3« 617-495-2413 




